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NEWMAN AND LITTLEMORE: 


BY WILFRID WILBERFORCE. 


Ma VENTURE to say that no one, whose education 
has caused him to be affected in even the small- 
est degree by the great Religious Movement of 
1833-1845, will be satisfied with a visit to Ox- 
ford, unless it be supplemented by a journey— 
nay, in most instances, a pilgrimage—to Littlemore. And with- 
‘in the sixteen years which have elapsed since the death of 
Newman, the mass of literature which has illustrated the life- 
work of that wonderful man has brought home to the mind 
of every educated reader something, at least, of what the name’ 
of Littlemore meant to a generation that is gone. 

Some day, perhaps, the little Oxfordshire village will bear 
upon it a mark or token of the events—silent, like all God’s 
works, but none the less stupendous—of which it was once the 
scene. Already single visitors have done a little—as witness 
the pretty crucifix which hangs above the pulpit of what was 
at one time Newman’s church, and its touching Latin tribute 
from a “Stranger” (as though any lover of Newman, still less 
a pilgrim from the great English-speaking Republic of the 
West, could be a stranger in Littlemore). On the cross are 
painted the words: ‘‘/n piam memoriam J. H. N., hujus sa- 
celli fundatoris, Deo dedit Advena, anno MCMII.”’—a fresh and 
pleasant illustration of the motto, ‘‘ Cor ad cor loguitur.” And 
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the same loving hand has adorned the room in which Newman 
wrote and prayed, with a framed photograph of the well-known 
engraving of the Richmond portrait, though here the gift has 
been forestalled by another portrait in the Cardinal’s dress, 
presented by one who (and surely there is symbolism here) 
divides his life between Oxford and Rome, and is equally at 
home and deservedly respected and loved in both cities. 

But these tributes, though they express what thousands 
feel, are but individual acts of reverence. One hopes for more 
—for something, at least, which would make impossible such 
stupid vandalism as that which broke up and turned into 
fire-wood the pulpit in which the ‘‘ Parting of Friends” was 
preached. Not, indeed, let me hasten to add, that there is 
danger of any such thing occurring under the present en- 
lightened vicar, as is sufficiently proved even to a stranger, by 
his allowing the aforementioned crucifix (the gift of an Ameri- 
can Catholic) to hang near his pulpit; but even his loving 
appreciation of the gregt days cannot bring back what the 
blunder of a predecessor allowed to be destroyed; neither can 
we count upon an unbroken succession of men like Canon 
Irvine. 

Littlemore is reached from Oxford by a branch from the 
Iffey Road. At what is known as Iffley Turn stands the house 
called Rose Bank, where Newman’s mother passed the even- 
ing of her life. And from this point, or a few yards further 
up the hill, is seen a splendid panorama of Oxford. At one’s 
feet, almost, are the domes and spires and minarets of what 
is still and ever will be the great intellectual pulse of Eng- 
land. There lies the fair city in all its outward majesty, and 
there, within its heart, lay of old the supreme treasures of the 
Divine Presence and Divine Truth, which Protestantism has- 
tened to destroy when it robbed them of their home. And 
here again we are dogged by symbolism; for we continue our 
walk to Littlemore, and by that very act we turn our back 
upon Oxford, as Newman did when he was driven by the 
urgent unworldliness of his soul to give up “much that he 
loved and prized and could have retained, but that he loved 
honesty better than name, and truth better than dear friends.”* 

To and fro along this road, often several times in the week, 
for many years together, Newman was accustomed to walk or 

* Apologia. Preface. P. xv. 
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tide; for Littlemore was part of the pastorate of St. Mary the 
Virgin, of which church he became vicar in 1828, after hold- 
ing a curacy at St. Clement’s 

This road which he so often trod has its Newman memory, 
and one so characteristic that it will bear re-telling here. He 
was one morning riding with Dornford to Littlemore; perhaps 
it was at this time that Newman possessed his Irish horse, 
“‘Klepper.” If so, he would no doubt find it easier than on a 
hired hack to keep pace with his ccmpanion, who was proud 
of his military character (he had served in the Peninsular War) 
and loved to ride at a good speed. 

‘‘In those days,” relates Mr. Mozley in his Reminiscences, 
“the first milestone between Oxford and I]ffley was in a narrow, 
winding part of the road, between high banks, where nothing 
could be seen fifty yards ahead. Dornford and Newman heard 
the sound of a cart, and the latter detected its accelerated race, 
but the impetuous ‘captain,’ as he loved to be styled, heeded 
it not. It was the business of a cart to keep its own side. 
They arrived within sight of the cart, just in time to see the 
carter jump down and be caught instantly between the wheel 
and the milestone, falling dead on the spot. The shock on 
Dornford was such that he was seriously ill for two months, 
and hypochondriac for a much longer time. The result in 
Newman’s case was a solemn vow that whenever he met a 
carter driving without reins, or sitting on the shaft, he would . 
make him get down; and this he never failed to do. Several 
years after this sad affair, I was walking with him on the same ° 
road. There came rattling on two newly-painted wagcns, 
drawn by splendid teams, that had evidently been taking corn 
to market, and were now returning home without loads. There 
were several men in the wagons, but no one on foot. It cc- 
curred to me that as the wagoners were probably not quite 
sober, it was only a choice of evils whether they were on foot 
or in the wagons. But Newman had no choice; he was bound 
by his vow, and he compelled the men to come down. We 
went on to Littlemore, were there for some time, and then 
turned our faces homewards. Coming in sight of the public 
house at Littlemore, we saw the two show-teams, and some- 
thing of a throng about them; so we could not but divine 
evil. It was too true. The wagoners had watched us out of 
sight, and got into their wagons again. The horses had run 
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away on some alarm, one of the men had jumped out, and had 
received fatal injuries.” 

For a long time Littlemore held a large share in New- 
man’s heart. The souls of its people had been committed to 
his care, and, in taking the vicariate of St. Mary’s he had ac- 
cepted the trust. 

In 1835 the church, so see in its architectural lines, was 
built, the first stone being laid by Newman’s mother. In the 
following year it was consecrated, but before the day of the 
ceremony Mrs. Newman had died. These events are commemo- 
rated by a carving in bas-relief on the northern wall of the 
church. A figure representing the founder stands—the plan 
of the church in her hand, while her Angel Guardian points 
to the scaffolding of the church which occupies the background. 
An inscription below sufficiently explains the motive of the 
carving,* and yet, much to Newman’s annoyance, some friend 
suggested that it was sure to be mistaken for the Annuncia- 
tion. To prevent this, the plans of the church in Mrs. New- 
man’s hand were added, ‘and this,’’ sighed Newman, “is all 
that can now be done to correct misapprehension.” 

Littlemore became to Newman a place of retreat, far away 
from the storm and stress and turmoil of the University. For 
days together, and sometimes for weeks, he would live in re- 
tirement and solitude, seeing no one but his parishioners, but 
giving himself to their service as though he had nothing else 
to think of. Besides constantly visiting them in their houses, 
he organized classes for teaching the children catechism, and 
singing. He also provided the school with as capable a mistress 
as he could find. Twice each day he called his people to- 
gether into the Church for morning and evening prayer. In 
this way he spent the Lent of 1840. But, two years later, 
Littlemore became his home. A row of cottages running out 
of the main street of the village stands now as it stood then, 
and this place, unpicturesque as it is, and utterly unpromising 
from a poetical or esthetic point of view, was destined to be- 
come the object of pilgrimage for hundreds to whom the career 
of Newman is an enigma, as well as for thousands more who, 
directly or indirectly, owe their faith to him. 

The full significance of Newman's retirement to a work- 


* The inscription reads: ‘‘ Sacred to the Memory of Jemima Newman, who laid the first 
stone of this Chapel, July 2rst, 1835, and died before it was finished, May 17, 1836, in the 64th 
year of her age.” 
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man’s cottage at Littlemore cannot be gauged unless one real- 
izes something of the position which he held at that time in 
the University of Oxford. 

It is, indeed, scarcely possible to exaggerate the greatness 
of that position or the power which, in the later thirties and 
up to 1845, he exercised over the University. Nothing at all 
like it has been seen there since. Pusey, indeed, was for many 
years a great name, and he enjoyed the well- merited respect 
due to piety and learning. In a totally different way Jowett’s 
influence was very considerable. But neither Jowett nor Pusey, 
separately or together, ever wielded a tithe of the power which 
Newman, without effort—nay, almost unwillingly—possessed at 
the very time when, by his own deliberate act, he withdrew 
from the undisputed preéminence, academic and spiritual, from 
which none could have deposed him had he chosen to retain 
it. 

We can scarcely open a book dealing with the Oxford 
Movement without seeing at once how the whole ethos of the 
place was centred and ruled by that one great and command- 
ing personality. 

Principal Shairp’s words on this subject will bear quotation. 
He says: 

“The influence” which Newman “ gained without apparent- 
ly setting himself to seek it, was something altogether unlike 
anything else in our time. A mysterious veneration had by 
degrees gathered round him, till now it was almost as if some 
Ambrose or Augustine of older ages had reappeared. In Oriel 
Lane lighthearted undergraduates would drop their voices and 
whisper: ‘There’s Newman.’ When, head thrust forward and 
gaze fixed as though on some vision seen only by himself, 
with swift, noiseless step he glided by, awe fell on them for a 
moment, almost as if it had been some apparition that had 
passed.” 

But, as one of his Oxford contemporaries remarked years 
afterwards: ‘It was impossible that any man could be more 
happily unconscious, that, as he walked rapidly along the 
High Street, his head a little elevated, and looking straight 
before him, there were seldom wanting strangers to whcm he 
was being eagerly pointed out by some Oxford man. Photcg- 
raphy had not in those days made the features of all cele- 
brated men familiar to all the world; and the well-known 
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print by Robinson after George Richmond did not appear till 
he had been for some time a Catholic, although the picture 
was taken before.” 

But it was as a preacher beyond everything else that New- 
man became the best known man at Oxford, and in speaking 
of him in this capacity no apology is needed for calling to 
our aid the pen of Newman’s friend and contemporary who 
has just been quoted. 

After alluding to “the teaching which aroused the deep 
sleep of the University of Oxford between 1828 and 1841,” 
he remarks that no one will ‘need to be told that there was 
a something which neither the press nor the most skillful pen- 
cil can ever perpetuate, in the whole manner and delivery of 
the preacher. What that was we utterly despair of giving 
even a faint idea to any man who did not witness it. To 
those who are justly penetrated with the force and beauty 
‘of these sermons in their printed form,’ one can only say 
with Aischines, what if you had heard himself pronounce it? 
And yet nothing could at first sight be more opposite to the 
manner of the great Athenian orator. The Sermons (‘Paro- 
chial and Plain’) were all not only written but, according to 
the custom which, many years before, had become more than 
a custom, all but a law, with Anglican preachers, were read. 
Action, in the common sense of the word, there was none. 
Through many of them the preacher never moved anything 
but his head. His hands were literally not seen from the be- 
ginning to the end. The sermon began in a calm, musical 
voice, the key slightly rising as it went on: by-and-by the 
preacher warmed with his subject; it seemed as if his very 
soul and body glowed with sternly-suppressed emotion. There 
were times when, in the midst of the most thrilling passages, 
he would pause, without dropping his voice, for a moment 
which seemed long, before he uttered with gathered force and 
solemnity a few weighty words. The very tones of his voice 
seemed as if they were something more than his own. 

“There are those. who, to this day, in reading many of the 
Sermons . . . have the whole scene brought back before 
them. The great Church [St. Mary the Virgin’s], the congre- 
gation which barely filled it, all breathless with expectant at- 
tention. The gaslight, just at the left hand of the pulpit, low- 
ered that the preacher might not be dazzled; themselves per- 
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haps standing in the half-darkness under the gallery, and then 
the pause before those words in the Ventures of Faith (Vol. 
IV.) thrilled through them—They say unto him we are able— 
or those in the seventh Sermon of the sixth volume, Zhe 
Cross of Christ. 

“Nor should the manner of reading the Psalms and the 
Scripture lessons in the service which preceded the sermon be 
passed over. Its chief characteristics were the same. 

“Why is it that while many things at the time even more 
impressive have faded from the memory, one scene, or per- 
haps one cadence, remains fixed in it for life? Thus it is 
that one who more than forty years ago* stood just before 
him almost a boy in the College Chapel [at Oriel], has at 
this moment in his ears the sounds of the words: ‘O mag- 
nify the Lord our God and worship him upon his holy hill— 
Sor the Lord our God is Holy.’” 

Then follow words describing the deep religious feelings of 
a sincere and conscientious man at the time when he still be- 
lieved the Anglican Church to be part of the Church of God. 
And the closing passage relating to the way in which the 
writer, as a Catholic, looks back to what at one time he sin- 
cerely believed to have been the reception of the real Body 
of Christ in Communion, contains what, in my judgment, is 
one of the noblest and most complete similes in English lit- 
erature—its truth and fullness enhanced by the exquisite lan- 


guage in which it is clothed. ‘‘ Those,” writes the author in © 


question, “‘were days never to be recalled in this world.” 
Converts may thank God that he has given them blessings far 
beyond anything of which they then dreamed. They have 
found, in coming into the Church of God, from which they 
then shrank with a fear not wholly blameable because it 
sprang from a misguided conscience, that ‘the things we feared 
are nowhere to be found, the things for which we hoped are 
beyond all that we could ask or think.’ . . . But the things 
that have gone by will never again be seen. And they still 
look back to those distant years, as the children of Israel, long 
after they had been put in possession of the ‘land flowing 
with milk and honey,’ must have felt in remembering those 
mornings when the glow of dawn was setting fire to the east- 
ern horizon in the wilderness, and when they went forth from 


* These words were written in 1869. 
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the camp, to gather from the desert sands the supply of 
manna for the day.” 

But more cogent than the testimony of any individual con- 
temporary to the magnetism exercised by Newman, is the fact, 
beyond all others convincing, that on the feast of St. Peter, 
1840, which fell that year on Monday in Commemoration Week, 
the Church was full to overflowing, because Newman was to 
preach; whereas, on a saint’s day at any season, a dozen 
would not have been reckoned an unusually small congregation. 

In the providence of God it happened that the very cir- 
cumstance which seemed at the time to deprive Newman of 
his chief weapon of influence, tended directly to increase its 
power tenfold. 

As all the world knows he was, in 1826, made one of the 
tutors of his College. His view of the duties incumbent upon 
him is briefly explained in his own words: “I have,” he 
writes, ‘‘a great undertaking before me in the tutorship here. 
I trust God may give me grace to undertake it in a proper 
spirit, and to keep steadily in view that I have set myself 
apart for his service forever.” The tutorship, as he himself 
tells us, he regarded as distinctly a fulfilment of his ordination 
vow—as a pastoral charge. ‘‘To have considered that office 
to be merely secular, and yet to have: engaged in it, would 
have been the greatest of inconsistencies.” * 

But Hawkins took a totally different view, and Hawkins 
was then, as provost, in a position to make his view prevail. 

Without regarding a tutorship as unclerical, it was with 
him a matter of doubt whether it might not become so. It 
was, anyhow, “no fulfilment of the vow made at ordination, 
nor could it be consistently exercised by one who was bound 
by such a vow, as his life-long occupation.” 

Despite this divergence of views between provost and tutor, 
Newman continued in his office for four years. But in June, 
1830, Hawkins peremptorily closed the controversy by stop- 
ping the supply of pupils, and Newman, with Hurrell Froude 
and Robert Wilberforce, ceased to be tutors. 

There were not wanting men, and able men too, with views 
of life and usefulness bounded by the narrow limits of a col- 
lege quad, who believed that, on his being deprived of the 
tutorship, Newman’s career was at an end. 

* Letters and Correspondence of J. H. Newman. ‘Vol. 1. P. 131. 
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Robert Wilberforce understood his friend better. “If New- 
man ceases to be tutor,” said he at the time, “his genius will 
soon pervade the University.” 

Before this prediction had been forgotten it was more than 
verified, for not the University only, but the whole of Eng- 
land’ was pervaded and electrified by the sermons which were 
poured forth from pulpit and press with unexampled rapidity. 
Their dates speak for themselves. In 1834 appeared the first 
volume of the Parochial Sermons; Vol. II. is dated February, 
1835; Vol. III. February, 1836; Vol. 1V. November, 1838; 
Vol. V. October, 1840; Vol. VI. Quinquagesima, 1842. The 
mere recital of these dates is striking enough. But what is 
not merely striking, but altogether unprecedented, is the fact 
that, in 1868, that is when the preacher had been a Catholic 
and a priest for close upon a quarter of a century, these Ser- 
mons were republished by a Protestant firm in eight volumes, 
Surely no greater proof could be adduced of the tremendous 
power of Newman’s genius than the fact that a generation of 
Protestants, to whom his name was known as that of a Catho- 
lic priest and as nothing else, should supply a reading public 
for this enterprise. 

Great preachers have, of course, been heard in Oxford be- 
fore and since Newman, but it is probable that the average 
discourse at St. Mary’s was of the kind to make so eminent a 
preacher peculiarly welcome. On most days it had been the 
custom for clerical Masters of Arts to occupy the pulpit in 
turns; while those who were unable for any reason to preach 
were required to find a substitute, with the result that these 
“hack preachers,” as they came to be called, who lived by 
what they could earn in this manner, appeared at St. Mary’s 
a great deal oftener than the congregation desired. To such 
a degree was this true, that the University Church on these 
occasions became at last deserted by all except those whose 
office compelled them to be present.. This state of things 
led, in 1818, to the appointment of “Select Preachers,” ten 
in number, one of whom took the place of any one whose 
turn fell on a Sunday in Term, unless he was able to preach 
himself. The list of Select Preachers certainly contains many 
names that have lived. In it we find Newman himself, as 
well as Manning and Keble. But for all that, we hear of 
a witty Oxford clergyman in the old days excusing himself 
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for taking a country walk on Sunday during church time, by 
saying that he preferred sermons from stones to sermons from 
sticks. 

And in all probability the famous Bampton Lectures were 
even drearier still. These are eight very long dissertations de- 
livered during the Summer Term, and the lecturer used, men 
say, to be sometimes chosen on grounds rather of interest than 
of learning or oratorical ability. One lecturer, it was alleged, 
owed his appointment to the fact that his wife had deserted 
him. It was thought that the stimulus of preparing and de- 
livering the Bamptons would act as a salve to his outraged 
feelings. The story goes on to say that the unanimous verdict 
of the University was that the erring lady had a world to say 
for herself, and it was added that though the Church was un- 
doubtedly intended for the comfort of sufferers and for awak- 
ening charitable thoughts towards wrong-doers, this principle 
had on that occasion been somewhat strained. 

No words are needed to prove that the unparalled influence 
which Newman brought to bear upon the country by means 
of his preaching would have had no existence if he had re- 
tained his tutorship. With all his modesty, he himself ad- 
mitted the truth of this proposition. Speaking in the third 
person, but referring to himself, Newman writes: ‘As the 
Oxford Theological Movement (so to call it) may be said to 
have ended in his resignation of St. Mary’s, so it dates its 
origin trom his and Hurrell Froude’s premature separation from 
the office of college tutor.” 

From that movement, then, we may say, on the highest 
authority, the Oxford Movement’ began. 

And it is not without interest and instruction to trace the 
events which led on to this great religious upheaval. Coples- 
ton, who was provost of Oriel when Newman became fellow, 
was, in the year 1827, nominated to the bishopric of Llandaff, 
and Dr. Hawkins was chosen to fill his place. The other can- 
didate was Keble. Hurrell Froude, in all things vehement, 
strongly supported Keble, alleging as his chief argument that 
as provost he would introduce a new world of thought, and 
that “‘donnishness and humbug” would vanish from the col- 
lege. 

But in Newman’s view, Oriel needed a man of business, 
and of the two he regarded Hawkins as in this respect the 
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better candidate. To Keble he thus explained the state of his 
mind with the familiar candor of true friendship: “I have 
lived more with Hawkins than with any other fellow, and 
have thus had opportunities for understanding him more than 
others. His general views so agree with my own, his prac- 
tical notions, religious opinions, and habits of thinking, that I 
feel vividly and powerfully the advantages the college would 
gain when governed by one who, pursuing ends which I cor- 
dially approve, would bring to the work powers of mind to 
which I have long looked up with great admiration.” 

And to Froude he remarked that “if an angel’s place was 
vacant he should look toward Keble,” but that they were only 
electing a provost. , 

‘Little did Newman suspect,” says the Cazdinal in his 
Autobiographical Memoir, “that Froude’s meaning when accu- 
tately brought out was that Keble had a theory of the duties 
of a college towards its alumni which substantially coincided 
with his own.” 

Hawkins’ candidature, therefore, was successful; an event 
which was to mould and color the future, not only of Newman 
himself but of countless hundreds of others; for it led directly 
to Newman’s appointment as vicar of St. Mary’s, and indi- 
rectly to’ the loss of his tutorship, the duties of which would 
have rendered his career as a great preacher impossible. What 
the influence of that career was, I have attempted to explain 
above. But the subject is one which well bears dwelling upon. 
Many are the testimonies from those who, Sunday after Sun- 
day, were thrilled and led captive by ‘the voice and pene- 
trating words” of him who spoke “as if the angels and the 
dead were his audience.” 

“No one,” says Anthony Froude, ‘‘ who heard his sermons 
in those days can forget them. . . . They were seldom di- 
rectly theological. Newman, taking some Scripture character 
for a text, spoke to us about ourselves, our temptations, our 
experiences. His illustrations were inexhaustible. He seemed 
to be addressing the most secret consciousness of each of us— 
as the eyes of a portrait appear to look at every person in 
the room. They appeared to me to be the outcome of con- 
tinued meditation upon his fellow-creatures and their position 
in the world, their awful responsibilities, the mystery of their 
nature, strangely mixed of good and evil, of strength and 
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weakness. A tone, not of fear, but of infinite pity, ran through 
them all.” 

I am purposely citing the testimony of some who were 
very far from following Newman into the Catholic Church. 

Thus Dean Stanley tells us that, “There are hardly any 
passages in English literature which have exceeded in beauty 
the description of music, in his [Newman’s] University Ser- 
mons; the description of the sorrows of human life in his 
sermon on the Pool of Bethesda; the description of Elijah on 
Mount Horeb; or, again, in the discourses addressed to Mixed 
Congregations: ‘The Arrival of St. Peter as a Missionary in 
Rome’; the description of Dives as the example of a self- 
indulgent voluptuary ; the account of the Agony in the Garden 
of Gethsemane, and of the growth in the belief in the As- 
sumption of the Virgin Mary.” 

And let me add Gladstone’s tribute, which occurs in a 
. speech delivered at the City Temple on the subject of preach- 
ing. Describing his recollection of Newman in the pulpit of 
St. Mary’s he says: 

“His sermons were read, and his eyes were always bent 
on his book, and .. . that, you will say, is against effi- 
ciency in preaching. Yes, but you take the man as a whole, 
and there was a stamp and a seal upon him; there was a 
solemn sweetness and music in the tone; there was a complete- 
ness in the figure, taken together with the tone and with the 
manner, which made even his delivery, such as I have de- 
scribed it, singularly attractive.” 

And who does not remember Anthony Froude’s graphic 
account of the thrill which went through the congregation 
as Newman, after describing in simple but harrowing words 
one of the incidents of the Passion, paused, and then, a few 
seconds later, broke the tingling silence with the words, spoken 
in low, suppressed tones: ‘‘ My brethren, I would have you 
remember that he to whom these things were done was Al- 
mighty God.” Many, adds Froude, no doubt dated a new era 
in their spiritual life from that moment. 

Principal Shairp has well observed that when, in 1843, 
that spare, ascetic form and saintly countenance and that voice 
of unearthly charm were seen and heard for the last time in 
the University pulpit, ‘‘It was as when to one kneeling by 
night, in the silence of some vast cathedral, the great bell toll- 
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ing solemnly overhead has suddenly gone still.” ‘‘Who,” asks 
Matthew Arnold, “could resist the charm of that spiritual 
apparition, gliding in the dim afternoon light through the 
aisles of St. Mary’s, rising into the pulpit, and then, in the 
most entrancing of voices, breaking the silence with words and 
thoughts which were religious music, subtle, sweet, mournful. 
Happy the man who in that susceptible season of youth hears 
such voices. They are a possession to him forever.” 

But a man who thus drew to himself the hearts of young 
and old could not in the nature of things escape enmity, and, 
as all the world knows, the hostility of the anti-Tractarians 
was of the bitterest type. The Tracts, of course, were the first 
great battle cry, but later on the fight raged round that little- 
read book, Froude’s Remains. How many of those who daily 
go past the “ Martyrs’ Memorial,’ near Balliol College, ever 
reflect that its erection was caused by the publication of that 
book? And yet so it was. The list of subscribers to the 
memorial was to be the test as to who was on one side, who 
on the other. At first the building was to be a church. This 
was the resolution come to by the “Cranmer Memorial Meet- 
ing”’ on the 31st of January, 1839. 

In a hitherto unpublished letter of Newman’s, he writes 
under date of February 1: “I expect most men will join it, 
and itis held out to me what a shocking thing if Pusey, Keble, 
and I are left alone in the whole Church. 

“It is most curious—people assume we are a party and say, 
since you are a party, consider how injudicious you are towards 
your cause, how unmindful of your interests. Now I have 
never felt, never acted as having a party—so such an argument 
is but an insult. I consider that nothing on earth will make 
me subscribe to it—but I expect others will—though I don’t 
know—for I have asked no one, and do not know their feel- 
ings. One thing is clear, that the scheme is an egregious fail- 
ure as regards its first purpose, showing the feeling at Oxford. 
If the residents come in, it will be forcibly.” __ 

The appeal for subscriptions was so framed as to induce men 
so widely different as the furious anti-Tractarian Golightly and 


the High Church champion Pusey. Newman, as we have seen, . 


would have nothing to do with the scheme, and more of his 
friends followed his example than he appeared to expect, 
However little the Memorial succeeded in showing the real feel- 
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ing of the University, the promoters did not fail to note that 
those who held aloof did not accept the old-fashioned Protest- 
ant view of the Reformation. In the course of the letter just 
quoted Newman speaks of the storm which Froude’s Remains 
had aroused. ‘‘We seem,” he writes, “in the thick of the 
fight. The Heads of Houses much annoyed, the Bishops fright- 
ened, the Conservatives disgusted, and the Whigs indignant. 
I have not yet got to be dismayed, but it may be to come. I 
have not repented one bit of dear Hurrell’s Remains, though it 
seems the 7vacts are in certain high quarters taken up as per- 
fection now, and the Remains made the scapegoat. The /one 
of the 7racts is now perfect, but the Remains all that is un- 
pleasant. Those who can recollect five years back, may hap- 
pen to recollect that the tone of the Zracts was thought most 
insulting, and the whole conduct of them most injudicious. Is 
not the proof of the pudding in the eating? And if so, may 
we not claim some deference now from officious critics, on the 
ground of success hitherto?” In a letter written just a year 
before (also hitherto unpublished) he writes: ‘‘ Froude’s Re- 
mains will be like the frost he describes, which, by its vigor, 
hardens their roots. I do not wish the truth to spread too 
fast, and this check seems (if one may say so) providential. 
Bold hearts will stand the gust, but the reeds are bending, and 
the shallow may be uprooted.”’ 

But the day was close at hand when his own confidence in 
his ecclesiastical position was to receive a shake from which it 
never really recovered. It was in the autumn of 1839 that he 
confided to his dear friend Henry Wilberforce, who was then 
Perpetual Curate of Bransgore in the New Forest, the appear- 
ance of that momentous “ ghost,” as he calls it in the Apologia, 
which he had seen two months before. The “frightful sus- 
picion” to which Wiseman’s Dudlin Review article had given 
birth, was the beginning of the end.. Thus does Henry Wil- 
berforce relate the scene of its revelation to himself: 

“It was in the beginning of October, 1839, that he made 
the ‘astounding confidence’ which ‘pierced the very soul (of 
his friend) with grief and terror,’ that doubts had crossed his 
mind as to whether the Anglican Church was really Catholic. 
So careful was he not to suggest a misgiving to the minds of 
others before he was absolutely certain that duty demanded of 
him to do so, that he has left it on record, that for two years 
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and four months after the frightful suspicion strongly impressed 
his mind, he disclosed it to only two intimate friends. But 
that ‘suspicion’ was the key to his whole conduct. It was in 
the beginning of October, 1839, that he made the ‘astounding 
confidence,’ mentioning the two subjects which had inspired the 
doubt, the position of St. Leo in the Monophysite controversy, 
and the principle, securus judicat orbis terrarum, in that of the 
Donatists. He added that he felt confident that when he re- 
turned to his rooms and was able, fully and calmly, to con- 
sider the whole matter, he should see his way completely out 
of the difficulty. ‘But,’ he said, ‘I cannot conceal from my- 
self that, for the first time since I began the study of theology, 
a vista has been opened before me, to the end of which I do 
not see.’ He was walking in the New Forest, and he borrowed 
the form of his expression from the surrounding scenery. His 
companion (Henry Wilberforce himself), upon whom such a 
fear came like a thunderstroke, expressed his hope that Mr. 
Newman might die rather than take such a step. He replied, 
with deep earnestness, that he had thought, if ever the time 
should come when he was in serious danger, of asking his 
friends to pray that, if it was not indeed the will of God, he 
might be taken away before he did it. Of such a danger mean- 
while he spoke only as a possibility in the future, by no means 
as of a thing that had already arrived.” 

It was nearly four years later, in May, 1843, that Newman 
confided his trouble to his dear friend Keble. On May 16 he 
writes thus to Henry Wilberforce: “(I have just heard this 
morning from K[eble] in answer to some miserable intelligence 
I had to give him about myself.’ * 

The letter continues: “‘ Viz., what you have known since I 
was at B[ransgore]. The impressson has faded and revived 
again and again—and strengthened. It was necessary to tell 
him in honesty and propriety, and I shall in all things go im- 
plicitly by his advice. But it is impossible to act in any way 
without laying oneself open on one side or other to the great- 
est misrepresentations of enemies, but they are not my judge. 
K , | think, will recommend me most sorely against my feel- 
ingst to go on just as usual. Everything external to my own 
consciousness is most flourishing—men coming over, openings 





*In or about 1876 the Cardinal, on reading the above ‘letter, interlined this passage with 
the words, ‘‘ that I was likely to be a Catholic.” 
t Interlined by the Cardinal, ‘‘own judgment,” in or about 1876. 
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occurring continually, lines of influence offered me, etc. Could 
I trust myself I have a clear path.’”’ These words throw a 
flood of new light upon the completely voluntary nature of his 
great renunciation. 

Newman did contrive to settle his mind, but he was never 
quite the same man. The Via Media, as he tells us in his 
Apologia, was “absolutely pulverized’’ by those four pregnant 
words of St Augustine, and from that time he ceased to attack 
Rome. ‘‘Rome is the Church and we are the Church,” was 
then his line; but he gradually withdrew from every position 
and means of influence in the University, and in the summer 
of 1841 he was settled, temporarily at least, in his cottage at 
Littlemore. He had determined to put aside all controversy 
and to set to work at his translation of St. Athanasius. ‘‘ But,” 
as he telis us, “ between July and November, I received three 
blows which broke me.” The first of these was the reappear- 
ance of the “ghost.” In the history of the Arians even more 
than in that of the Monophysites the disturbing phenomenon 
was present. The second blow was the hostility of the bishops, 
which continued for three whole years. The case of the Jeru- 
salem bishopric was the third blow. Against this Newman 
sent a solemn protest to the primate and to his own bishop. 

Looking back as a Catholic at this last question, he was 
able to write that the project of the Jerusalem bishopric had 
neither harmed nor benefitted any one, so far as he knew, ex- 
cept himself, to whom it had been the greatest of mercies, as 
bringing him nearer to the Catholic Church. His position with 
reference to the Church of England, in November, 1841, is 
expressed in a hitherto unpublished letter to Henry Wilber- 
force, as follows: ‘‘It is,” he writes, ‘‘ difficult at all times to 
analyze one’s feelings. However, you know them as well as 
I can give them—and you have misunderstood me here: I 
have no doubt, nor do I think I am likely to have, of the 
salvability of persons dying in the English Church. But I 
think that it still may be that the English Church is not part 
of the Church Catholic; but only visited with overflowings of 
grace—and that God may ca// some persons on to higher 
things. They must odey the calling; but that proves nothing 
against those who do not receive it. I have not a call at pres- 
ent to go to the Church of Rome;* but I am not confi- 


* Cardinal Newman added, in looking over this letter in 1876 or thereabouts: ‘*N. B.—I 
meant I had not the motiva credibilitatis.” 
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dent I may not some day. But it seems to me that there is 
something most unnatural and revolting in going over suddenly, 
unless, indeed, a miracle is granted.” He goes on to speak 
of the action of the Protestant episcopate. ‘‘The bishops are 
sowing the seeds of future secessions. They speak all against 
us or are silent. We have no thanks for what is well done. 
For eight years not a word of direct praise has been granted: 
all that has been that way has been in mitigation of the sen- 


tence. A jealous suspicion has been the only feeling. All. 


sorts of irregularity have been committed on the other side 
impune. All sorts of liberties are taken with the services. 
All sorts of heresies are promulgated. A curate of St. Mary— 
Redcliffe, Bristol—lately, just after Pusey had been there, said 
in the pulpit: ‘That hell-born heresy of Puseyism which has 
of late appeared bodily amongst you.’ Mr. Clifford took up 
a volume of Zracts into the pulpit, and holding it out said: 
“I denounce the authors as agents of Satan.’ The bishop can 
talk in his charge against Williams as ‘an angel from heaven 
with another gospel’—somewhat more complimentarily than 
his clergy—yet he allows them—dat veniam corvis, vexat cen- 
sura columbas. . . . To complete it is this hideous Jeru- 
salem affair—about which I suppose I shall publicly protest.” * 
No wonder indeed that, from the end of 1841, he was on his 
death-bed as regards his membership with the Anglican Church, 
and, as he adds, ‘‘a death-bed has scarcely a history; it is a 


tedious decline, with seasons of rallying and seasons of falling . 


back.” 

Meanwhile, the life which he and his disciples were leading 
at Littlemore was in the last degree ascetic. In Lent their 
first meal of the day was at. five o’clock in the evening and 
consisted of salt fish. But nature could not be so outraged for- 
ever, and when one of the number became seriously ill, a noon- 
day breakfast was added of bread-and-butter and tea. New- 
man’s idea of what any person in ordinary health could do in 
Lent may well make men of a more indulgent age feel some- 
what ashamed. In a letter written a few days after Ash 
Wednesday, 1842, to a friend who had consulted him as to 
what he should do in Lent, he says: ‘‘ As to your question 
about yourself, though I know perfectly well that leaving off 
the /east things is at first a greater trial to strength, or at 


* From an unpublished fetter, 
VOL, LXXXIII,—38 
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least to vigor, than could be. supposed, yet I think a person 
might anyhow leave off in Lent, butter, milk, sugar, pastry, 
fruit, etc., and rather take medicine (e. g., quinine) than wine, 
if it answers the same purpose.” 

Visitors to the row of cottages—separate now—are still 
shown the bare, plain room in which, standing up at a desk, 
Newman penned the last book of his Anglican life—the book 
which brought him from his death-bed, as he calls it, to a 
glorious resurrection in the Church of God. Day by day, as 
he wrote, his disciples watched him, and to their wonder- 
ing eyes he seemed to grow more and more attenuated and 
diaphanous with each day. At length came the end—the har- 
bor after the storm. Father Dominic, the Passionist, was in 
the neighborhood, and Newman invited him to Littlemore. 
The holy priest may perhaps have had some notion of what 
that invitation meant, though Newman tells us that he did 
not know its full import. As De Quincey observes, “‘ blended 
and intertwisted in this life are occasions of laughter and of 
tears,” and Father Ambrose St. John was never tired of re- 
lating a scene which took place as the coach bringing Father 
Dominic to Oxford stopped outside the Mitre on that memor- 
able 8th of October, 1845. The rain was pouring down in 
torrents. The streaming guard, with an eye to something 
warm on that dank, bleak evening, touched his hat to the 
simple priest with, ‘‘ Remember the guard, Sir.” 

“Yes”; said Father Dominic in his broken English, “I will 
remember you in my Mass.’”’ Ambrose St. John soon explained, 
and Father Dominic handed the man a penny. The guard re- 
ceived it like the laborers in the vineyard, with a murmur. 

“Give him more,” whispered St. John. 

Another penny was placed in the guard’s palm. Murmurs 
more forcible still proceeded from his lips. 

““More,” reiterated St. John. 

Another penny was given. This time the execrations be- 
came louder and more vehement. 

“That’s not enough. You must really give him more,’ 
St. John. 

“I will not give him more,” protested Father Dominic. 
“The more I do give him, the more he do swear.” 

At length Littlemore was reached, and Father Dominic was 
aimitted into the cottage. -Even to the present day the visitor is 


said 
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still shown the fire-place at which the Italian Passionist strove to 
dry his drenched clothes and warm his frozen limbs. So, too, 
one can see the spot on which Newman, hastily summoned from 
the adjoining room, threw himself on his knees before the priest 
of God and begged admittance into the One Fold of the Re- 
deemer. Yes; one can see the spot where this occurred, but 
not the actual place which was pressed by Newman’s knees, 
for the bare bricks, which were good enough for him, have 
since been covered for the present occupant by a less uncon- 
genial floor. In all other respects the fixtures of the room 
are the same—the panelled walls, the homely doors, and the 
cupboards once crammed with books. 

That night the neophytes spent in prayer, and on the morn- 
ing of the 9th Mass was celebrated on an altar stone bor- 
rowed from the little Chapel of St. Ignatius, St. Clement’s, 

One by one after this the community at Littlemore melted 
away. Those who could not follow their master walked no 
more ‘with him, and either remained in the Church of England 
or after a time lapsed into Liberalism. The knot of men who 
were received at the same time as Newman lingered for the 
most part by his side, and Sunday after Sumday accompanied 
him across the fields to Mass. But a continued residence at 
Littlemore, perfectly as it would have suited Newman’s own 
taste, would after all have been meaningless and without point. 
Newman, indeed, though full of energy, looked upon his career 


as ended, and little dreamed that a good half of his life still - 


remained, in which he was to leaven the educated part of the 
English people with Catholic teaching. Gradually, and perhaps 
reluctantly, his countrymen agreed, first, to forgive Newman 
for his secession, and then, when the Apologia appeared, to 
begin to understand it. 

To the utterly un-English mind of Disraeli, his conversion 
temained a mystery—a ‘“‘ blunder,” as he said, ‘“‘ which has 
been apologized for, but never explained.” Newman, to whom 
the politician’s ways were hateful, retorted that he could no 
more expect his motives to be grasped by a politician than he 
could expect a chimpanzee to give birth to a human baby. 

Meanwhile appeared the great book, The Essay on Devel- 
opment, the writing of which had completed the work of con- 
version. Allies tells us how eagerly he and others looked for 
it, and its author was not the only one by many hundreds 
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who owed their conversion to this work of monumental genius, 
November, Christmas, and the New Year found Newman still 
at Littlemore. At length, in February, 1846, he said farewell 
to his beloved home and to the little church which his mother 
had founded. To him it seemed “like going away on the 
open sea,” 

He traveled direct to Maryvale, and his mind so wedded 
to symbolism did not fail to note that the English Church ser- 
vice, which he had known for so many years, commemorated on 
this his last morning at Littlemore, the Call of Abraham, while 
the first office after he reached Maryvale was that of St. Mat- 
thias who entered later than his brethren into the work of an 
Apostle. A still more striking coincidence, unknown then to 
any one in England, was that on the very day that he, New- 
man, was received into the Church, the unhappy Renan turned 
his back upon St. Sulpice. 

For many years, as we know, Newman never saw Oxford 
again ‘‘excepting its spires, as they are seen from the rail- 
way.” Then, on February 26, 1878, after an absence of just 
thirty-two years, he revisited the University as the guest of 
his first College, Trinity—the College that “had never been 
unkind” to him—and from the windows of what had been his 
freshman’s rooms there, he looked once more at the wall on 
which the snap-dragon grew, and where in due season it still 
flowers, to remind Oxford of her greatest son. 

But the visit which in June, 1868, he paid to Littlemore, 
was a private one, and its incidents have never before. been 
published. A groom in the employment of Mr. Crawley, a 
Littlemore landowner, once a South American merchant, no- 
ticed one day two gentlemen standing near the lich gate of 
the church. One, the elder, wore a long overcoat and his 
hat was drawn over his face as if.to conceal his features. He 
was crying bitterly and seemed to be in great distress. The 
groom caught sight of his face and instantly guessed that the 
gentleman was none other than Newman. He hastened to tell 
his master who was ill in bed. Mr. Crawley told the man he 
must be mistaken, but the servant maintained that he was 
not, and asked Mr. Crawley to let him look at a photograph 
which he had. On seeing this the groom was fully confirmed 
in his opinion. Mr. Crawley bade him go again to the church 
and try to ascertain whether it was indeed Newman. The two 
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gentlemen were in the churchyard when the groom arrived, 
and on the question being asked, ‘‘Are you a friend of Mr. 
Crawley ?”” Newman, for it was he, again burst into tears. 

“Mr. Crawley wishes to see you, Sir,” said the groom. 
“But he is too ill to leave his room; will you please to come 
and see him?” 

“Oh, no; oh, no!” exclaimed Newman. His companion, 
who was Father Ambrose St. John, tried to persuade him, but 
he only repeated earnestly, “Oh, no!” 

At length St. John told the groom to carry'back word to his 
master that Dr. Newman would come presently; which he did, 
and he remained in conversation with Mr. Crawley for some time, 

After this he went round and visited several of his old 
parishioners, but whether he looked again at the room where 
Father Dominic had received him into the Church is not re- 
corded.* 

When Newman left Littlemore, in 1846, he sold to Mr. 
Crawley the seven acres on which he had planned to build his 
monastery. The trees which the visitor sees now were planted 
by Newman. The monastery, the founder stipulated, was to 
have a view towards Garsington. Will such a foundation ever 
be made by Catholics in that spot, in memory of one who has 
done so much to spread the Faithin England? Perhaps not; 
but at least the cottage at Littlemore should be in Catholic 
hands, and in the hands of those who love Newman. Catho- 
lics alone can appreciate the full, the stupendous import of 
that quiet, hidden scene which there took place, when the hum- 
ble Italian missioner enrolled in the glorious ranks of God’s 
deathless Church the most brilliant genius of the century, who 
from being the foremost man in the University of Oxford had 
by his own act, and in obedignee to his conscience, become a 
pilgrim and a stranger to his own land. 

In one of the guest-rooms at the Edgbaston Oratory there 
hangs a print—a bird’s-eye view of Oxford. Over it is the 
text from Ezekiel: ‘‘ Pili hominis putasne vivent ossa ista?” 
Could any wit of man devise a more appropriate text for this 
once Catholic University? And how can one reply except 
by quoting the rest of the passage, on the picture’s lower 
frame ?—“ Domine Deus, tu nosti.” 


*I am indebted for this interesting incident to the kindness of the Rev. Canon Irvine, 
the present Vicar of Littlemore. 
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BY JEANIE DRAKE, 


‘* Author of /a Old St. Stephen's, The Metropolitans, etc:, etc. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


HAeT might have been something in Will’s tone that 
m upbraided; or, which was more likely, it might 
have been simply his own choice that led Philip 
off with Jack for several days after this on var- 
ious pedestrian excursions into the mountains, 
leaving Marjorie in the meanwhile a rather silent companion 
for her aunt and Will. But self-denial was a bore, he finally 
decided; and a glimpse he caught of Marjorie’s graceful head 
at a window, bending over her book, determined him on throw- 
ing down his hat again, though he was to meet Jack in town. 

“It is much better fun,” he argued in calm, judicial fash- 
ion, ‘‘to hear her talk and see her smile than looking at some 
tiresome ruins.” So, he leant towards the girl, and watched 
her swift color at hearing him so unexpectedly close to her. 

‘‘What a curious old volume, Miss Fleming; is it about St. 
Vidian ?” 

‘“‘No”; she answered, smiling brightly, ‘‘it is an old chroni- 
cle I unearthed from that dark closet under the staircase. I 
believe the last de Rochefort took great care of the family 
records, and religiously preserved everything of the kind. So 
Jeanneton tells me, and she was here when he died. A sort of 
récluse, she says, and spent much of his time with these old 
books. This one is principally about Sir Hugues, whose pic- 
ture you see there—that dark, savage-looking man, and that is 
his wife, Dame Jacqueline, beside him; and I think you could 
almost read their story in their faces.” 

“From which I gather,” seating himself beside her, ‘that 
Sir Hugues has not your approval?” 

‘‘Oh, I think he was a brute. Will declares’’—laughing— 
“that I make a solemn visit to his picture every night for the 
pleasure of shaking my fist in his face. I will confess that I 
have felt. now and then like giving Dame Jacqueline a kiss, 
she looks so young and sweet, and she had such a hard time 
with that old monster.” 
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“I can well understand your temptation to—to give her a 
kiss, did you say? She looks like you.” 

Only the deepened damask of her fair cheek showed that 
she heard him. 

““See here,” she said hastily, “‘look at this picture of a 
tournament. What long noses all the ladies have, and how they 
simper. And see what a little bit of a knight has upset two 
big ones, and how proud he looks.” 

“That is, no doubt, his lady with the long veil falling from 
the leaning tower of Pisa on her head; and she is looking at 
him and he drinks courage from her eyes.” 

“ But how about this wounded knight on the ground? Why 
did not Ae gain strength from his lady’s presence—for that is 
certainly she who is swooning away there comfortably in the 
corner and nobody noticing her.” 

“She had no eyes,” said Philip, ‘or else’’—looking into 
hers—“they were not large, soft, brown ones.” The half- 
startled glance which now met his made him rather glad when 
Jack burst in full of noisy reproaches for his defection. 

“ And, Marjorie, if you, too, had come,” he declared loudly, 
‘instead of mooning here over that musty book, you would 
have had some fun. There was a fellow in the town all the 
way from Clermont with a lot of trained birds; and it is sur- 
prising what he can make them do. Draw little carriages, 
shoot off guns, play dominoes, drink coffee—everything in fact. 

I mean to have him up here some day.” ; 

Later in the evening Will called to Marjorie: ‘‘ Come out,” 
he said, 


’ 


*** Come out and hear the waters shoot, the owlet hoot, the 

owlet hoot, 

Yon crescent. moon, a golden boat, hangs dim behind the 
tree, O! : 

The dropping thorn makes white the grass, O sweetest lass, 
and sweetest lass, 

Come out and smell the ricks of hay adown the croft with 
me, 01°? - 


Marjorie leaned out smiling with pleasure, not at the speak- 
er but at the lines. “ Where ave your ‘ricks of hay’?” she 
asked joyously, ‘‘for it is early mowing in the month of May.” 

‘You will see your sweetheart before the summer-time,” 
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declared Jack prgcne “for, Marjorie, my dear, you have just 
made a rhyme.” 

“Come out; come out!” Will kept repeating. 

“And why?” she asked. 

“‘ Because it is a lovely night, transcendently. Because it is 
a night not meant for slumber. Because the Garonne’s waters 
.flow shimmering beneath the radiant moon. Because it is but 
a short walk to the river bank. Because, finally, Philip, Jack, 
and I purpose to row you where you will.” 

**You are all angels!”’ she cried with enthusiasm. ‘‘ Come, 
Auntie, get your hat.” 

“Not I, my dear,” said Mrs. Fleming. ‘‘I should rather 
have my lamp and book at this hour than any river or moon, 
full, half, or crescent. The boys will take care of you; and, 
Marjorie, wrap my large white shawl around your head and 
shoulders. It may be chilly on the water.” 

“‘The Lily Maid,” Will said jestingly, when she joined them, 
her eyes shining from a snowy hood, and the silken folds of 
her drapery outlining her slight figure. She took his arm, but 
needed more support, doubtless, down that steep hill, for she 
laid her hand on Philip’s, also, when he offered it. He sat 
farthest from her when they reached the boat, however, for it 
was a fixed principle with him to take no unnecessary trouble ; 
and as the night was warm for rowing, he took the tiller rope, 
while Marjorie had a pile of cushions placed for her. A few 
vigorous strokes and they were out in mid-stream, the water 
rippling and splashing in silvery curves as their bow went 
cleaving through it. 

““* The little waves went sobbing round the boat,’” quoted 
Marjorie, taking off her rings to lean over and let the waters 
run swiftly through her fingers. ‘But Undine did not live 
anywhere near here. I wonder if there is no nymph belong- 
ing especially to this river. No ‘Sabrian fair,’ no ‘Loré’ to 
bewitch the fishermen.” 

“There is a fish,” said Will, resting on his oars. ‘A very 
’ Jarge fish. He has big, glassy, staring, goggle eyes; and he 
lies all day under a rock down there until he is hungry, and 
then he comes out and eats up the little fishes. I interviewed 
him once at the end of a rod and line, and he swam lazily up 
to the bait, smelled it, and then turning his head on one side 
winked slowly. I wake up and think of that wink in the silent 
watches of the night.” 
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“After that wink,” averred Philip, with languid interest, 
*you should have caught him if it had been necessary to swim 
and dive.” 

‘‘How is that for a panorama, Marjorie?” asked Jack, in 
tones much lower than were usual with him. 

It was a scene well calculated to impress even his careless 
nature. On the one side high white walls and towers and ruins 
stood out in bold relief against the dark thickets around, appear- 
ing to glide past them as they went on. On the other the 
town lay, its black, grimy houses seeming actually to be walk- 
ing, very crookedly, down the slope into the river, some of them 
coming so near the edge as even to overhang it. All around the 
horizon stretched mountain peaks, gleaming whitely far and 
vague and dim, like the ghosts of mountains; and through the 
dark, mysterious heavens above sailed the fair moon, calm and 
holy, and beautifying all visible beneath her. Everywhere 
brooded stillness, the town being as quiet and motionless as 
the enchanted city of the Sleeping Princess, except across the 
fields, where the potters’ furnaces, burning always, sent up their 
lurid columns. 

“I say, Will,” Jack remarked presently, taking a momert 
to breathe, “it’s hard work rowing against the current. Let’s 
go round that bend, up past the mill, and then we can float 
back and rest awhile.” 

‘*What has become of Nicolette, Miss Fleming?” asked 
Philip, looking over at the great mill wheel at rest for the 
night. ‘‘I have not seen her lately.” 

“‘She was up at the chateau yesterday,” answered Mar- 
jorie, ‘“‘she is busy getting ready for her wedding next month. 
Etienne is furnishing a pretty cottage for her near the mill, 
so that she may not be too far from her father, as she is all 
he has.” . 

“Do you know, Marjorie,” said Will, ‘‘when I was walk- 
ing at dusk in that little lane by the blacksmith’s, I thought 
I saw Pedro lurking behind an old brick wall.” 

“Oh, impossible !—with decision—“he would not dare to 
come to Martres after the affair on St. Vidian’s day. Even if 
Etienne did not find him, some of the other men might see 
him, and. he would be mobbed.” 

“ Well” —indifferently—‘‘I suppose I was mistaken.” 

They reached the spot where they were to turn, and then 
commenced to float back towards the mill. Philip, who had 
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been staring hard at it for some minutes, said suddenly: ‘ Will, 
do you see those black figures moving about inside the mill 
enclosure? I fancied I saw them when we passed before. Is 
it any of the family, do you think?” 

“No”; answered Will, “it is after eleven, and everybcdy 
in Martres is asleep at eight; there is no light in any of the 
windows. I do see them plainly, and they cannot be there 
for any good. Quick, Jack, the oars again! We must ‘save 
Maitre Sébastien from thieves.” 

“It is ’Colette’s window they are under!’’ said Marjorie 
in sudden alarm. 

“You don’t really think, Miss Fleming,” asked Philip, in- 
clined to laugh, “that it is Nicolette they are after? These 
are not the days of young Lochinvar.” 

“No.”’; said Marjorie, her heart beating fast,’’ but we are 
in the Pyrenees, and you do not know Pedro. He is a terrible 
man. ’Colette has told me things about him. He would com- 
mit any crime if he could secretly.” 

‘* By heaven, Marjorie,” cried Will, “you are right! It is 
a rope ladder they are fastening to the wall. On, Jack, row 
like mad!’ And there was dead silence for a moment or two 
as the boat flew through the water, driven on by their power- 
ful strokes. 

‘‘Now, Jack,” said Will, as they stopped at the foot of the 
mill grounds, “stay in the boat and take care of Marjorie,’ 
and he and Philip sprang ashore and disappeared up the path. 

“You may stop, Jack, if you choose,” said Marjorie, ‘but 
I am going too,” with emphasis; and stepping out of the boat, 
she followed the others without an instant’s hesitation. Jack, 
whose soul was eager for the fray, followed her, perforce, 
though most willingly. 

Before «the young men reached the scene of action, Pedro 
and his companion had finished their preparations. One ‘dark 
figure was stationed at the foot of the ladder, while Pedro 
had already climbed halfway up, a thick rug over one shoul- 
der with which to stifle ’Colette’s probable screams.” 

“Hist, Pedro!” called his companion suddenly, “I hear 
footsteps. Carramba! Down! They are coming this way!” 

Pedro had barely time to scramble down before Will’s 
strong grasp was on his shoulder; but the agile mountaineer, 
not to be taken by surprise, twisted himself away, leaving his 
jacket in his adversary’s hands. He stopped one instant in 
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his flight to draw a dagger; but seeing a third figure now 
appear, decided that the odds were too great and sped away 
down the road. Philip was already returning from an un- 
availing pursuit of the other man, and Marjorie leaned against 
a doorway excited and glad at this rapid routing of the mau- 
rauders. Suddenly she sprang forward and threw up her 
arm in front of Philip; and a missile of some kind, whizzing 
through the air, struck her on the wrist. 

“It is nothing,” she said quickly, hiding it in the folds of 
her wrap. ‘‘I saw one of the men stoop down on the road 
and pick up something and aim at Mr. Carhart; and I know 
how unerringly the men about here throw even a small stone.” 

“Stop!” cried Will, throwing his arms about Jack, who 
would have rushed in pursuit down the moonlit path. “It is 
of no use. Those men know every step of ground round here, 
and would have you at a disadvantage from behind some dark 
corner. Besides, after throwing that stone, he will have fled 
away far enough.” 

“It is worse than a stone,” said Jack, holding it up. “It 
is a sharp, broken bit of the crockery they throw about the 
roads here; and it would have been bad for you, Philip, if it 
had struck your temple, as I suppose he intended.” 

“It might have killed me,” said Philip quietly. 

“Marjorie!” cried Will, with quick anxiety, “my darling!” 
—quite reckless now of hearers—‘ let me see your arm.” 

“No”; she persisted, keeping it resolutely held down at 
her side in its wrappings. ‘‘It is nothing—just a little cut. 
I will get ’Colette to tie it up for me.” 

Nicolette’s frightened face had appeared long ago at her 
window; lights were gleaming about the house; and now 
Maitre Sébastien’s burly figure, in very imperfect toilet, showed 
in the doorway, with a candle in one hand and a big, rusty, 
old-fashioned pistol.in the other. 

“Who is there?” he cried. ‘Speak, or I’ll fire!” 

“No, don’t!’ called Jack, ‘‘or”’—sotto voce—* you'll blow 
your own head off with that old blunderbuss!”’ 

“It is we, Maitre Sébastien,” explained Will, coming for- 
ward. ‘We saw, from the river where we were boating, that 
an attempt was being made to rob your house; and we came, 
fortunately, in time to prevent it, though the thieves escaped.”’ 

“Mere de Dieu!” exclaimed the miller in utter bewilder- 
ment. ‘Rowing on the river! At this hour! Thieves!’ 
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And then his eyes, traveling slowly about, fell on the rope 
ladder at the side of the house. “And what is that?” he 
marveled. 

’*Colette, looking over her father’s shoulder, saw it also for 
the first time, and gave a shriek. 

“You are quite safe now,” said Philip reassuringly, “but 
as you should know the truth—it was that man Pedro, with 
a companion; and it looks—it looks like an attempt to frighten 
you into giving up Etienne.” 

“And you, chére Mademoiselle, and you Messieurs,” said 
Colette, with tearful eyes, “have saved me from that wicked 
man!” . 

** Mademoiselle et Messieurs,” said the miller waving his can- 
dle about and beginning an oration, but Will cut him short. 

“T am anxious ‘about my cousin, Maitre Sébastien,)’ he told 
him, “her arm has been hurt. Let: us go into the house and 
see about it.” 

Nicolette led the way into the kitchen and brought a light, 
by which they were all shocked to see how pale Marjorie 
looked, and how completely the folds of the wrappings about 
her arm were saturated with blood. There was a somewhat 
deep cut above the wrist, from which the blood kept welling, 
to Will’s great alarm; but a piece of plaster soon stopped 
this; and the arm was skillfully bandaged by ’Colette, with 
many expressions of sympathy. 

‘‘Now, Marjorie, you are not to come home with us to- 
night,” said Will decidedly. ‘All this pain and excitement 
will have exhausted you, and ’Colette can give you a bed. 
Mother will have gone to her room, and we need tell her 
nothing of the accident unti] morning, when she and some of 
us can come for you.” 

Nicolette was eager with her offers of hospitality, and so 
the matter was settled. ‘“‘ Who knows,” Will explained further 
to Philip, ‘“‘ those fellows are notoriously vindictive—might give 
us trouble on the way back; and Marjorie shall not be har- 
assed further.” * 

Then the young men went off to their boat, while the mil- 
ler stationed himself for the rest of the night in his doorway 
with his pistol, though every one was of opinion that another 
attack for that night was out of all possibility. Jack returned 
presently, leading Pedro’s mule, which he had discovered tied 
in the thicket, and which he advised Maitre Sébastien to se- 
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questrate; and Philip excused himself to Will for a few mo- 
ments, while he went back into the kitchen for a forgotten 
handkerchief, he said; and then they took a final leave, and 
quietude settled down once more over the mill and its inmates. 


CHAPTER IX, 


If the flowers in the garden, as Marjorie sometimes fanci- 
fully imagined, had natures to feel and suffer, they must have 
looked on Philip Carhart as a very Attila, a scourge of. God, 
next morning, as he walked among them with a small switch 
in his hand decapitating a score ot them occasionally in the 
most savage and ruthless manner. It was a very unusual 
thing for him to be up at all before breakfast time, for he had 
an aversion to the morning dew; and he looked out of humor, 
if an impartial critic had been judging. ‘Was it a dream,” 
he was asking himself, “‘that he had left the others on some 
trivial pretext, and gone back into the mill kitchen where 
Marjorie chanced to be alone for a few seconds? Had he 
really said some very wild things to her about his gratitude, 
and—and yes—more than gratitude? Had he actually touched 
with his lips the white arm where the sleeve was rolled above 
the bandage? Could he have been so foolish? Good hea- 
vens! it must have been the moonlight. Well, his head was 
quite clear this morning; and, by Jove! he was getting tired 
of Martres and of every one in it, and only wanted a decent 
pretext to get away. The days began to grow very tedious; 
and he was distinctly bored lately. One could probably find 
something of interest in Paris, now.” And the fates seemed 
propitious to his desire; for, just at this juncture Pierre came 
shuffling across the courtyard with a letter for ‘‘ M’sieu.” 

“Ah ”—his contentment quite restored, glancing over it a 
second .time—‘“the gods, as ever, are on my side, even in 
trifles. Adams ‘is worn out and needing change of air. Plen- 
ty of work on hand, and your presence required.’ Just the 
excuse I was wishing for,” smiling in his usual selt-confident 
manner, as he put the letter into his pocket. ‘I will make my 
adieux some time to-day and be off. by the afternoon diligence 
to catch the train at Cahors.” 

Great was Mrs. Fleming’s concern on being gradually told 
at breakfast time of the cause of Marjorie’s absence, and she 
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was for starting at once to seek her, when in walked that 
maiden herself, smiling though pale, and her arm in a sling. 

“Well,” cried Jack, “ you are a fraud! Here is mother, 
like the needy knife-grinder’s friend, with tears trembling on 
her eyelids; and the rest of us prepared to form in sad pro- - 
cession and go to the mill and act as nurses for you; and 
you walk in, quite beaming, as if last night’s proceedings had 

been the best joke in the world!” 

“Don’t make so much noise, my dear boy,” she said sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘ Will, the doctor you routed out of his comfortable 
bed at that unearthly hour came up and arranged a more 
scientific bandage on my arm; told me to wear it in a sling 
for a day or two, and it would soon be all right. And now 
you must, every one, dress yourselves in festal attire and get 
some flowers, and hunt up something useful or ornamental to 
give as a present.” 

“What for?” they all asked. 

“For ’Colette’s wedding!” was the answer. 

“*’Colette’s wedding?” cried Jack, “why you said it was 
not to come off until next month.” 

“Neither it was. But Etienne, when he heard of last 
night’s attempt, came up to the mill quite wild. He looked 
literally black when he spoke about Pedro. ‘JZdche’ he called 
him, and said something else which sounded, I am afraid, like 
swearing. He had a talk with ’Colette, and then came to me: 
‘ Mademoiselle,’ he said, ‘it is not that I am afraid of any 
more trouble with that villain. He will never dare show his 
face again; he has been in hiding since St. Vidian; and now 
he will know better. than ever not to come back. But it is an 
outrage—all of it, and I want ’Colette safe in my care. Her 
father is old, and why should he be fretted as he was last 
night? I want her to marry me to-day.’ ‘To-day!’—I was 
astonished; but he said it should be to-day or never; for, if 
Nicolette persisted in refusing, why he would sell his share in 
his father’s business and works, and go away from Martres 
not to come back. And would not I persuade ’Colette? I 
thought best to talk Maitre Sébastien over first, and then our 
combined weight was too much for Nicolette, and she con- 
sented, though she is almost distracted at the hurry. I left 
her commencing preparations, and Etienne has gone to tell 
the curé and the bell-ringers, and to don his holiday garb. 
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Every one seems to. know about it, and there is great excite- 
ment.” 

“‘Bless me!” cried Jack, “if I had only known in time, 
we could have hired Baptiste’s trap and gone in style to the 
wedding.” 

“Considering the looks of those horses of his, I should 
call it better style to walk,” commented Mrs. Fleming. 

They all set off for the church in the gayest of moods, 
only Marjorie seeming a little languid and making Will, when ° 
he noticed her pallor and wistful looks, wish that it was for 
him that she had been hurt. Certainly the whole town must 
have known of the wedding and of last night’s happenings, 
and it was well for Pedro the muleteer, judging from expres- 
sions dropped by excited, hurrying groups, that he had taken 
himself beyond their reach, for Nicolette and Etienne were 
prime favorites in Martres. Every one seemed going towards 
the church, and even Mére Véronique stood in her dingy por- 
tal and regretted loudly that she could not leave her angel, 
Pierrot, who did not appear to be in his usual happy frame of 
mind this morning. : : 

They had some time to wait in the church, and then the 
sound of violins and hautbois was heard, and the musicians 
came in preceding the bridal party. ‘Colette looked very 
pretty, though frightened; Etienne a trifle fierce; and Maitre 
Sébastien’s jovial features wore the extremely funereal and de- 
jected expression which he conceived to be the proper thing 
for the bride’s father. The ceremony was short, but the good 
curé delivered a discourse very kind, very paternal, very in- 
structive, but also very long. That, too, was over after awhile, 
to every one’s delight; and then all the townspeople who were 
invited, and most of them were, went up to the mill for a 
dance. 
The family from the chateau, and Marjorie especially, were 
the guests of honor; and while Mrs. Fleming was installed in 
the miller’s own great armchair, Marjorie was forced, after 
Etienne had led the first dance with his bride, to dance the 
second with him as well as she could, slowly and with the use 
of but one hand. Then she sat in a high-backed chair by the 
great chimney-piece, while Will took out ’Colette, and Jack 
capered round with any of the girls reckless enough to risk 
life and limb as his partner. 
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**You do not dance, Mr, Carhart?” Marjorie asked, looking 
up at him. 

“Indeed, no”; he said calmly, “it always looks foolish to 
me.” 

“Is it possible? Now J can waltz all night usually. But, 
perhaps, with you, it is a case of ‘The Tenth don’t, etc.’” 

“Not at all”—loftily, and coloring a little, for he did not 
approve being laughed at—‘‘I waltz sufficiently well when I 
am compelled; but I think it—ah—well, a little inconsistent 
with the higher branches-of the learned professions. Suppos- 
ing one were a judge, in time, one would as soon expect a 
bishop to waltz.” 

This dignified attitude in Will or any one else, in prepara- 
tion for an uncertain elevation, would have entertained Marjorie 
mightily. But it was Philip Carhart who was talking nonsense. 
Besides, she was thinking more of last night, when she had 
been sitting in this very same place. Ah, last night! Was it 
pleasure or pain now, or both together, she felt while the music 
changed into a slow and dreamy waltz? She could never hear 
“La Glycine” again with indifference. 

“Is it quite safe to let your Cousin Jack dance?” Philip 
asked carelessly, looking at the youth. ‘‘That is the fourth 
couple he has run into headlong; and they assure him that it 
is of no consequence, does not matter in the least, that they 
rather enjoy it, in fact. .But that poor girl who is his partner, 
she will be killed.’ . 

“She appears to enjoy it, then. Look how she laughs! 
She is very pretty, don’t you think?” 

_ > **N—no; she is healthy-looking and blooming, but not 
pretty. There are some other faces here with more expression. 
Have you noticed that the women of this province are sallow 
for the most part, depending largely on animation for looking 
well? But, in fact, when one has recently seen a face with 
beautiful features and complexion, informed as well with soul, 
it spoils one for inferior types”—this with caressing intention. 

“TI am not sure,” said Marjorie, with some effort, ‘‘that I 
should care to look like Maud—‘faultily faultless’, But there 
is no danger; Jack is always reminding me that my nose has 
heavenly aspirations.” 

“It is that slight irregularity that makes it all so piquant 
—so perfectly charming! ’’—undeterred by an upward glance of 
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reproof. For was he not going away that afternoon; and what 
difference did it make—to him, at least? In the meantime, 
“le rot s’amusait.” 

Presently a march was played, and the bride and groom led 
the way into the adjoining room, where a hastily prepared col- 
lation was laid. Healths were drunk in Maitre Sébastien’s best 
wine, and some little speeches made, a very kind one by 
Will, and three or four by Jack, which were listened to with 
respectful attention by the company, and with some alarm by 
his mother, who feared that the dancing and the wine together 
had been too much for him. Afterwards songs were sung by 
Etienne and others, and the dancing commenced again. ‘‘ They 
will keep it up until late, Marjorie,” said Will, ‘and you are 
tired. Let us all go home to dinner.” 

So, after a little conference with ’Colette, the party slipped 
away unobserved. Up the hill again together, Philip taking 
Marjorie’s hand once more. He looked at the fair scene above, 
around, below him, and thought that, if he were sentimental, 
he might now feel some little regret that it was the last time. 

“Will,” he asked abruptly, ‘‘do you remember a ‘ Lede- 
wohl’ we used to chant at the university ?”’ 

“That’s very definite, certainly,” said Will, ‘considering 
that German song abounds in ‘farewells,’ and that we used 
to sing them by the score.” 

‘Well, I don’t recall whose this was. But the burden of 
‘Adé! Adé!/’ recurring continually, it struck me, was most 
effective. I saw a free translation of it somewhere the other 
day. The first verse runs somewhat like this: 


““«The fairest spring has but one May, 
Good-bye! 
" The sweetest flowers last but a day, 
And you and I can only say, 
Good-bye, good-bye, good-bye.’ ”’ 


“I do not think I like it,” said Marjorie with a slight shiver 
which he felt. ‘I hate ‘good-bye’ in any case—even.with 
mere pleasant acquaintances. I want to hold on to them until 
it is settled when I shall meet them again. I do believe 
when I am dying I will turn to ask the nearest one there— 
‘and when shall I see you again?’”’ 
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“Do not ask me that, Marjorie,” said Jack solemnly, “for 
unless you are a better girl than you are now you may never 
see me afterwards.” 

“Unless you are a better boy,” remarked his mother, 
“Marjorie will never take the trouble to help you in your love 
affairs as she has Etienne. Listen to those joy-bells! How 
sweetly they sound across the hills!” 

And Master Jack fell to work to assure her with much 
severity that no one need trouble about 47s wedding bells. 
They would ring themselves. His only anxiety was that he 
would be married off-hand, before he knew where he was, as 
there were at least fifteen girls quite wild about him. 

In the afternoon sunshine Marjorie stood in the courtyard 
alone, leaning against the fountain, close to the broken nymph, 
and strewed crumbs with her unhurt hand for the pigeons that 
fluttered and pecked about her. 

“Marjorie,” called Jack, boisterously, near her, ‘‘did you 
know that Mr. Carhart was going? He has just received a 
letter telling him that his partner is very ill and that he is 
needed immediately, without one day’s delay. His trunk is 
packed and I am going now to send Pierre down to the dili- 
gence with it. He is coming presently to say ‘good-bye,’ and 
Will and I will see him off.” 

‘I did not know,” said Marjorie, moving quietly towards 
the house. She went into the room with the portraits and 
leaned on the window-sill gazing out without observing any- 
thing. She started at his step on the gravel walk, and then 
it rang along the corridor and he had entered the room and 
was standing beside her, and his voice sounded in her ear. 

“They will have told you, Miss Fleming, how hastily I 
have been summoned away. It is a too sudden ending to a 
delightful month; but the claims of business, you know, are 
imperative. I have said farewell to your aunt and thanked - 
her for her kind hospitality. To yourself it is difficult to ex- 
press my appreciation of your kindness during my visit, and 
my deep regret for the pain”—lightly touching her bandaged 
arm—‘‘that I have involuntarily caused you. Let me wish 
you a-very pleasant remainder of the season; and, as I am 
much hurried, I will say ‘good-bye.’” 

-A few words murmured in answer—she knew not what— 
a slight pressure on her hand, and he was. gone. How long 
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she stood there at the window afterwards she never knew. 
It might have been moments, or minutes, or hours even—it 
was so like a dream. And this was the end! A slight hand- 
pressure—and ‘‘ good-bye.” The end of wonderful hours to- 
gether in this lovely land seen by the “light that never was 
on land or sea.” Of looks and tones that thrilled—of a thou- 
sand words and actions meant—yes, she could be sure—for 
her alone. “A delightful month, but then, you know, the 
claims of business.” ‘I thank you for a pleasant visit, and 
good-bye.” She laughed and was surprised to hear herself. 
Then she remembered a phrase which Will had said was an 
Eastern proverb: “This, too, will pass away’’; and wondered 
if it had a meaning. Then she found herself repeating: 


“The fairest spring has but one May, 
Good-bye ! 
The sweetest flowers last but a day, 
And you and I can only say, 
Good bye, good-bye, good-bye.’” 


And she suddenly pulled her wounded arm fromthe sling and 
struck it sharply on the window-sill. Will, coming in after a 
while, saw her white gown outlined against the fast waning 
light. 

“Tt was unexpected,” he said, quietly approaching her,” was 
it not—Philip’s going off sosoon? We saw him into the dili- 
gence.” Then, with quick alarm: ‘‘ What is it, Marjorie? 
You look quite white and—and strange! And blood upon 
your bandage!” 

“It is only my arm,” she said, forcing a smile. ‘‘ I—I 
hurt it somehow on the window.” And he caught her in his 
arms as she was falling. 


“Mother! Jeanneton!” he called, laying her on the lounge, — 


‘‘will you see to Marjorie? She is faint from last night’s ex- 
citement and to day’s fatigue, and has hurt her arm again. 
She ought to be in bed.” 

And while Mrs. Fleming ministered to Marjorie, and Jean- 
neton bustled about her, Will went outside under the stars, 
and used an expression about his college-mate and intimate 
friend, then journeying comfortably towards Paris, which it is 
to be hoped the recording angel did not hear.. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


BY MAX TURMANN, LL.D. 


NEW era for the Church has opened in France. 
The Concordats which held sway since 1516, 
save for a short interruption during the revolu- 
tionary period, have given way to a Government, 
under which both Church and State are entirely 





separate. 

We wish to put before our readers the crisis which the 
Church in France must face, and we sincerely believe that in 
the end the Church will come forth rejuvenated and stronger 
than ever. 

We will review first of all the cause of this crisis, rehearsing 
the origins of the separation of Church and State; later we will 
study the Government law, and show the policy adopted by the 
French hierarchy with the approval of the Holy See. 


The separation of Church and State was desired long since, 
on the one side, by a certain number of French Catholics who 
cited Lacordaire and Montalembert in support of their attitude; 
on the other hand, by the greatest enemies of Catholicism— 
the freemasons. There is no need to add that each of these 
parties sought the separation from entirely different motives, 
The former hoped for new power for the Church; the latter 
aimed at the destruction of Christianity. 

One of the grievances which Catholics charged against the 
. Concordat, which since 1801 governed in our country the rela- 
tions of Church and State, was that the Concordat gave to 
the Government a voice in the choice of French bishops. 
For example: when a vacancy occurred among the French bish- 
oprics, the Government would present a candidate for the of- 
fice to the Holy See. The Holy See would request its nuncio 
at Paris to make inquiries concerning the Government’s can- 
didate. If, for one reason or other, the Holy See refused to 
appoint the Government’s candidate (and the Holy See never 
gave a reason for its refusal) the Government would present a 
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new candidate to the Sovereign Pontiff. If the second candi- 
date also was not accepted, the Government proposed a third, 
and so on until some one was proposed who was agreeable to 
Rome. When the Holy See and the French Government had 
agreed upon a name The Official Journal of the French Republic 
announced the name of the one who had been appointed to the 
vacant see, and Rome then tendered him a canonical appoint- 
ment. In short, under this system, the Government had.a right 
to present a candidate’s name,* but ordinarily it proposed the 
name only after an understanding with Rome. Newly appointed 
prelates were obliged to swear allegiance to the Government. 
With regard to this we will quote the sixth article of the Cun- 
cordat: “Before entering upon their office bishops will, in 
the presence of the First Consul, take an oath of fidelity ac- 
cording to the custom prevailing before the change of Govern- 
ment and in the following terms: ‘I swear before God, and 
upon the Holy Gospels, to obey and be faithful to the Govern- 
ment established by the Constitution of the French Republic. 
I promise also to carry on no correspondence, to asssist at no 
council, to take part in no association, either within or without 
France, which may be contrary to the public peace, and that, 
if I learn of any plot being formed, either in my diocese or 
elsewhere, prejudicial to the State, I will make known the same 
to the Government.’” Selected by the Government, paid by 
the State, bound to it by an oath of obedience, the bishops 
resembled employees of the Government. The Government in- 
terfered just as often .in the nomination of the curés. The 
Concordat, in article 10, says: ‘‘Bishops shall appoint the 
curés”; but the grave restriction, immediately added, is that 
‘‘their choice is limited to persons who are agreeable to the 
Government.” Parish priests it will be seen, then, were ap. 
printed in a manner analogous to the appointment of bishops. 
In both cases no priest could become a bishop or curé with- 
out the sanction of the Government. 

These severe restrictions, to which Pius VII. had consented, 

“There has been much discussion as to the extent of this right. Articles 4 and 5 of the 
Concordat, which relate to the choice of bishops, read: ‘‘ Article 4: The First Consul of the 
Republic shall nominate within three months after the publication of the Bull by the Holy See, 
candidates for the archbishoprics and bishoprics newly established. The Holy See will give 
them canonical standing according to the forms prevailing in France before the change of 
Government. Article 5: The nominations to the bishoprics which will subsequently become 


vacant will be made likewise by the First Consul, and canonical standing will be given by 
the Holy See according to the preceding article.”’ 
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in order to effect the restoration of religious peace in France, 
were still further aggravated by the ‘‘ Organic Articles,” against 
which the Papacy has never ceased to protest, but which 
the different Governments that have been in power during 
the nineteenth century have always considered a law of the 
State. These articles have greatly disturbed the Catholic life 
of the country. They have been notably instrumental in pre- 
venting cordial relations between the Church in France and the 
Holy See—or, at least, they have subordinated these relations 
to the surveillance of the State. No bull, no announcement 
from Rome, no decree of a council—even of a‘general council 
—could be published in France, no nuncio, legate, or vicar- 
apostolic could exercise his authority without authorization 
from the Government. No bishop could journey to Rome, or 
go outside of his diocese, unless he had first obtained per- 
mission so to do from the minister of public worship. Subject 
to the Government in the reports which they sent to the Holy 
See, the bishops had no greater freedom in their communica- 
tions with one another. They were forbidden to hold a coun- 
cil or a provincial synod without the permission of the Gov- 
ernment. They might not pass among themselves a common 
letter, for that supposed a previous agreement; and this agree- 
ment was illegal, because it would have been done without the 
authorization of the public authorities; and our readers must not 
think that this was an idle prohibition, for some years ago 
many bishops were punished for just such an offence. When — 
a bishop was guilty of any of these acts considered ‘criminal 
by the Government, the Government called him before the 
Council of State and charged him with an abuse of power. In 
most cases the Council of State declared that the prelate had 
abused his authority, and as a punishment the bishop in ques- 
tion would be deprived of his year’s salary by the minister of 
public worship. In short, this régime, when it was enforced 
by secular authority, separated the bishops from the Holy See; 
and, on the other hand, rendered impossible anything like 
united action on their part. 

Many of the French Catholics thought that the State de-— 
manded altogether too much for the meager material advantages 
which it granted to the Church. They wished, therefore, that 
the Concordat would be broken, and that Catholicism, free 
from all State control, could live and increase in her ccmplete 
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freedom. ‘/Many Catholics,” writes M. Jean Guiraud in his 
very interesting study,® ‘‘ bore impatiently the restrictions with 
which a suspicious Government dampened their zeal. It seemed 
to them that if the Church were separated from the State, she 
would enjoy her own liberty, and in that liberty find far more 
favorable conditions for a better life. They were encouraged 
in this belief by the marvelous growth of the Catholic Church 
in such countries as the United States, England, and Belgium, 
wherein there existed separation of Church and State. For 
those Catholics, who are growing in number, the Concordat was 
‘but a passing compromise, which sooner or later would disap- 
pear and leave a State respectful of religious belief, and a 
Church armed only with liberty.” 

Others also of the French people desired the breaking of 
the Concordat, but for reasons entirely different. The free- 
masons of France thought that the Church possessed great in- 
fluence among the people, because of the official character of 
the Concordat, and they hoped that Catholicism would lose 
all prestige on the day that the State withdrew its support. 
The masonic lodges did not conceal their anti-Christian pur- 
pose. As early as 1885 one of the most influential of the 
masonic representatives, M. Fernand Faure, declared:}+ ‘I 
maintain that we must eliminate religious influence in what- 
ever form it may express itself. I assert further that we ought 
to eliminate all metaphysics, or, to speak more plainly, every 
belief which is not founded upon science, or the observation of 
facts, or on free reason itself, and which, therefore, escapes all 
verification and discussion. Such beliefs are a veritable weak- 
ness of the spirit of man.’’ But the beliefs of which he speaks, 
and which he says it is necessary to kill, are the beliefs of 
Christianity, and one with the Catholic Church.. ‘‘ The triumph 
of the Galilean has endured for twenty centuries. The God- 
liar has died in his turn. He is sinking in the dust of the 
ages with the other divinities of Asia, Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, who have seen so many deceived creatures prostrate 
themselves at the feet of idols. Brother Masons, it pleases 
us to state that we have had our share in the ruin of these 
false prophets. The Roman Church, founded upon a Galilean 


* This study, to our mind rather pessimistic, is published by V. Lecoffre, Paris, under the 
title La Saration et les Elections. 


+ Bulletin du Grand Orvent 1885, p. 705. 
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myth, entered upon its rapid decay the very day that associa- 
tions of freemasons were established.” Such were the words 
spoken to a masonic congress in 1903.* M. Delpech was then 
president of the council of freemasons, and ever showed him- 
self one of the most active members of the Senatorial major- 
ity. The masonic ritual for the use of the novices or appren- 
tices is still more precise and more brutally explicit, for, when 
speaking in the name of the entire body of freemasons, it says: 
““We declare ourselves to be the enemies of all priests and of 
all religious.” Inspired by such a hatred, freemasonry cannot 
look upon the separation of Church and State, save as a mortal 
blow given to Catholicism. . 

Since 1893 freemasonry had imposed upon all its members 
the formal obligation of preparing in all its deliberative assem- 
blies for the vote of separation. We read in the Bulletin du 
Grand Orient} that it is a strict duty of a freemason, if he be 
a member of the municipal council, to vote for the suppression 
of every allowance made to curés, vicars, or assistants, to over- 
see all Church property and the possessions of the curés, and 
to forbid the public celebration of religious festivals; if he be a 
member of the general council, to oppose every allowance 
granted to a bishop, to seminaries, or to other diocesan estab- 
lishments; if he be a member of parliament, to vote against any 
appropriation for religious worship, to vote for the withdrawal 
of the ambassador to the Vatican, and to declare, on every oc- 
casion, for the separation of Church and State, mot neglecting 
in the meanwhile to maintain the rights of supremacy of the State 
over the Church. 

Some of the freemasons feared, however, that the separation 
‘would,.in time, give a new force to Catholicism. As early as 
1894 a freemason, M. Gadaud, senator, and since minister, relieved 
them of these fears by allowing them to see what measures 
would be taken to restrict the Church’s liberty: } “It might 
be feared,” he said, “that the fervor and generosity of the 
faithful would increase if the Church was once free and away 
from the control of the State; and in that case the Church 
would be even a greater danger to the civil power. With well- 
made laws, governing all . associations, every peril of that kind 
has been done away with.” 


* Compte-rendu du Couvent de 1903, p. 381. t 1892, pp. 88 and 89. 
t Compte-rendu du Couvent de 1896, Pp. 397- 
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Fifteen years ago, then, there were two parties in France 
who called for the separation of Church and State. On the 
one side, those Catholics who thought that the separation would 
promote the strength of the Church; and on the other, the 
adversaries of the Church, who saw in such a separation the 
rapid decay of the. Christian faith. Between these two inimical 
parties there were some, sceptical and indifferent, who thought 
that a régime of separation would be more in harmony with the 
modern spirit. Such, for example, was Jules Simon. ‘‘ Separa- 
tion,” he said, “will, I believe, be advantageous when it is 
possible. But when will it be possible? When we have liberty 
with the traditions of liberty.” And recently M. Ribot ex- 
pressed a’ similar sentiment, when he wrote: ‘‘So long as the 
spirit of our people remains what it is, so long as our educa- 
tion has made no great progress, so long as we have wandered 
from the past tradition of liberty, so long will it be folly to 
break the bonds that unite Church and State.” 

We have seen, then, that for many years separation was 
favored by members of all political parties. Nevertheless, such 
a measure was not demanded by the general public opinion. 
It was put down in the Chamber of Deputies by a large ma- 
jority, and no minister, however radical, dared to demand a 
vote on it. From the vote of the Chamber of Deputies, from 
1887-1901, it will readily be seen that during those years there 
was no commanding public opinion strongly in favor of separa- 
tion. In fact, the demand for separation, judging from the vote 
of the Chamber of Deputies, was less insistent in 1901 than it 
was in 1887. 


But freemasonry had put as the first work of its programme: 
war against the Church. Every law that freemasonry favored 
had for its ultimate object the breaking of the Concordat. ‘‘ The 
work will be completed; declares M. Masse, a freemason and 
deputy of Niévre, “ only when the bond that unites Church and 
State is completely broken.” The legislative elections of 1902 
returned a majority that was under the influence of freemasonry. 
This majority constituted the ‘‘ Bloc,” which was determined to 
pursue a radical and anti-religious policy. Year after year free- 
masonry nursed these coalitions, and united all the anti-clerical 
elements. ‘‘If the ‘Bloc’ has been able to exist,” declared M. 
Masse, in the congress of 1903, “it is solely because throughout 
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our lodges republicans and free-thinkers, who belong to different 
schools and in many things are opposed to one another, have 
been brought into harmony,” The masonic congress of 1903 sent 
its congratulations to M. Combes, and promised him its fullest 
support. Inthe last months of 1902 the freemasons composed 
the majority of the Chamber, and were able to achieve that 
for which they had long labored; namely, the condemnation 
of the Concordat, the suppression of the budget of religious 
worship, and the separation of Church and State. In doing 
these things, the anti-clericals threw the burden of responsi- 
bility upon their victim—the Church, and endeavored to per- 
suade the people that the public had been obliged to accept 
the challenge laid down by the Church. ' 

The crucial events that led immediately to the conflict be- 
tween Church and State may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The dispute concerning the nominations of bishops for 
vacant sees. 

(2) The journey to Rome of President Loubet. 

(3) The resignation of the Bishops of Laval and of Dijon. 

A short while after the Holy See issued Zhe White Book,* 
containing the history of the events which led up to the 
separation. 


*See CATHOLIC WORLD, November, 3904. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 

















A HOLIDAY RAMBLE IN TOKYO. 


BY A. LLOYD, M.A. 


TOKYO, 22d March, 1906. 


= ESTERDAY was a Japanése National Holiday— 
the Festival of the Vernal Equinox—and all la- 
bor, at least all educational labor, ceased through- 
out the land. 

PII SST ITO I had some calls to make, and a meeting to 
attend. I will tell you first about the commissions; the calls 
and the committee meeting will not interest you, but some 
of the sights I saw on my way may be worth recording. 

The first purchase that I wished to make was a rat-trap. 
Tokyo swarms with rats, in spite of all the precautions taken 
by our municipality, which offers a reward of three sen a head 
for every rat: taken to the police station (an offer of which 
my youngest child has taken occasional advantage as a means 
of supplementing an apparently insufficient pocket allowance), 
and my house, which is an old one long past its prime, has 
skulking holes in abundance for the little gray creatures. We 
have tried poison, but in vain is the net spread in the sight 
of any bird; we have tried a cat, but the bones that remain 
from our tables are too many; so we have resolved to fall 
back on rat- traps. 

I did not know where to get one, but I have a friend who 
is a blacksmith, and I was sure he would be able to tell me. 
A Japanese blacksmith’s shop is always interesting, if for 
nothing else than its diminutive size and the apparent flimsi- 
ness of everything connected with it, whether in the way of 
implements and machinery or of workmanship. My friend’s 
dwelling-house is just behind his shop, and I have often felt 
that he and his wife cannot have much in the way of domes- 
tic comfort or cleanliness with the dust of the shop so close 
to them. 

Having learnt the name and address of a rat-trap maker, 
I found the shop in the charge of a young lad sitting on a 
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stool in front of a rough frame-work making wire netting. 
Around him lay the products of his skill—a bird-cage, half a 
dozen strainers, an egg basket, a woven-wire gridiron or two, 
and the rat-trap for which my heart was longing. 

I had still two more commissions to execute. One was to 
a dyer’s, and the other to a shrine-maker’s, to inquire about 
a Buddhist shrine which a globe-trotting friend had ordered 
to be made. The dyer’s was near at hand, and my companion 
and I walked into the workshop, and watched the men at 
work stenciling the cloth. Japan is still the paradise of small 
home industries, and, strange though this may sound to your 
American ears, I hope it may long continue to be so. The 
factories which are beginning to spring up around us, in imi- 
tation of Western methods, are not good for the moral, or 
even the physical, health of the nation, and the very best silks 
and fabrics that Japan produces to-day are those of the small 
handlooms worked in the home. Of course a handloom will 
never enable:a man to have a large income, and that is in 
some eyes a misfortune; but it enables a man to live in free- 
dom from care; and after all “to have food and raiment and - 
to be therewith content,” is one of the fundamental bases of 
all true religion. 

My last commission, the one to the shrine-maker’s, involved 
a journey right across Tokyo to Asakusa, the great centre of 
Buddhist ecclesiasticism, and, even with our recently acquired 
electric car service, Tokyo remains a city of magnificent dis- 
tances. 

Near the Shimbashi station we were stopped by some 
troops—infantry ane artillery—who had just returnec home 
from a remote outpost in Manchuria. During the past mcnths 
the streets have often been obstructed by these returning troops 
and tae crowds that turned out to welcome them. 

A little beyond Shimbashi, near the Department of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, we found some women at work driving 
piles for the foundation of a new building.. The hammer for 
driving the piles is drawn up to the top of the scaffolding, the 
women all singing as they haul at the ropes, and is then al- 
lowed to drop with its full weight on the ei below. Ameri- 


cans will, of course, talk about the clumsiness of Japanese 
methods, and how much more effectively a steam hammer 
would have done the work; but there is something to be said 
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for our old-fashioned Japanese methods. They are slow, it is 
true, but they furnish steady employment. When the war 
came, and the men had to go to the front, the women worked 
at many jobs on which men had been employed hitherto. In 
that way, though there was much distress, there was less than 
might have been expected. And, most important of all, there 
was no pauperization. The wcmen worked ard the femily life 
went on. Japan has hitherto been free frcm labor trcubles, 
and free also frcm grinding poverty. Both are ccming now 
as a consequence of the introduction of Western methcds of 
industry and life. I have heard pecple speak of English and 
American commerce and industrial life as being in scme way 
or other a proof of the truth of the Christian religion. But 
it often seems to me that these old and apparently urpro- 
gressive methods of work, which, after all, secured the happi- 
ness of the large majority of the people, are really far more 
in harmony with the spirit of Christ than the newer methods 
of our materialistic pseudo-Christianity, which presents the 
world with the unedifying spectacle of tco much wealth in 
some quarters and abject squalor in others. Japan. may thank 
God that she has hitherto been kept free frcm either extreme. 

As we passed along I called to irquire aiter a Japanese 
friend who had been ill.. My friend had gone out, but his 
wife and son wére at home. We found Mrs. Fukunaga sitting 
over the fotfatsu and warming herself, whilst her boy sat by 
her side for a home reading lesson. A ofatsu is a framework 
put over the fire-box or brazier which the Japanese use for 
their charcoal fires. The framework is, of course, very useful 
for drying clothes, but we found it was now used for another 
purpose. Mrs. Fukunaga had put a bed-quilt over it, and was 
thus keeping herself deliciously warm. I quite envied her, and 
I envy her still. A few days of sunshine last week tempted 
me to get rid of my stove, and to-day, with my feet icy cold 
and rheumatic pains in my back, I am repenting that I did 
so. Mrs. Fukunaga told me that her husband had gone to 
see some games at a girls’ school near by, and we promised that 
if we had the time we would look in and see them also. 

But befcre doing so we must get vur business done at the 
shrine. maker’s. We found the shop, resplendent with the gilt 
of many a shrine waiting for a devout purchaser. In another 
corner of the shop were rows of Buddhas waiting also to be 
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purchased and placed within these shrines, a lacquered and 
gold priest’s chair was also exposed for sale, whilst a young 
apprentice was busying himself with putting some touches to 
two great wooden gongs such as are frequently used in Budd- 
hist worship. ‘The sight of a shrine shop is one that fills many 
a mind with horror, because of the supers:itions which it con- 
notes, but to me it is not so. A hundred times rather would 
I see the Japanese an honest Buddhist or Shintoist, believing 
from his heart in gods and Buddhas, and practising religious 
ceremonies, which may be superstitious, but yet are true to 
him, than I would see him the superior agnostic of modern 
’ times, with his badly-founded contempt for all that is not 
material, and his boastful assertions that there is no god and 
no hereafter. I am, therefore, tempted to linger almcst lov- 
ingly about the shrine-maker’s shop, because I seem to see in 
its master a future ally of the Catholic Faith. The Buddhist 
is keeping alive in Japan the traditions cf religion and reli- 
gious worship, of an immortal soul, of man’s responsibility, of 
an eternal hereafter, with its punishments and rewards. In its 
hierarchy of Bodhisatvas or Bosatsu, ‘“‘men made perfect,” it 
is preparing the way for the Catholic Faith in the Communion 
of Saints; in its upholding of the Great Buddha Amida, who, 
having attained to perfection for himself, made a vow that he 
would not enter into the bliss of Nirvana until he had opened 
a way by which men, “through faith in his name,” should be 
delivered from the miseries of sin, they have a foreshadowing 
of the redeeming work of Christ; and, therefore, I look upon 
Japanese Buddhism as a “‘ praeparatio Evangelica”’ for the true 
faith of the Gospel of Christ. The visit to the shrine-maker’s, 
far from filling me with horror, fills me with hope that there 
is a time coming when Christ, through his one Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, shall go forth in Japan “ conquering and to 
conquer.” : 

These thoughts are strengthened within me as | turn from 
the shrine-maker’s into the court of the great Temple at Asa- 
kusa and watch the worshippers at the altar of the Kwannon, 
the goddess of mercy, and so the foreshadowing of our Lady, 
fesding the sacred pigeons that hover around her shrine, past 
the pagoda-spire, silently pointing heavenwards, and through 
the well-kept graveyard, wherein rest the mortal remains of 
many honest and faithful ones for whom God in his justice 
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and love must have reserved some place suitable for, their 
merits. ; 
I have spoken of Amida and Kwannon as “ fore-shadow- 
ings” of Christ and our Lady. I. am not sure that ‘‘fore- 
shadowings”’ is the correct word; “echoes” would, perhaps, 
have been better. The Buddhist books which speak of these 
mysterious beings are of a comparatively late origin. Christian 
preachers had penetrated far into the regions of the East be- 
fore these later books were written, and it is perhaps more 
true to say that ‘‘echoes” of the Christian faith reached the 
Far East in the form of the Buddhist revival of the second 
and third centuries of our era, and that through Gnostic (for 
the word Gnosticism is etymologically identical in meaning 
with Buddhism) perversions of the truth, hungry souls in 
Ciina and Japan did learn something of a being infinite in 
mercy and love, who for us men and for our salvation did 
become man, taking his human nature from one who, like the 
Buddhist Kwannon, is indeed our Lady of Mercy. ‘‘ Whom, 
therefore, ye ignorantly worship him declare I unto you,” was 
St. Paul’s word to the Athenians. It is also our word to the 
Japanese Buddhists. We are here not to destroy but to fulfil. 
Outside the Temple precincts our minds are recalled to the 
realities of secular life, not only by the traffic in the streets, 
but by the amusing antics of the acrobats who turn summer- 
saults for our amusement and their own pecuniary profit. That 
reminds us that we are under promise to Mrs. Fukunaga to 
visit the Girls’ School where her husband is busy with the 
athletic sports. We started soon after breakfast; it is now on 
the stroke of noon, so we hurry on as best we can Our 
homeward journey, though it is still a long while before we 
get home, takes us across the famous Nihombashi Bridge where, 
until forty years ago, there stood the Government edicts 
against the Christian religion. It is a busy, bustling scene 
now, and on the river are many boats unloading fish for the 
famous market, which, in all but language, is a worthy rival 
of the London Billingsgate. ‘Here we take the cars and soon 
arrive at the big Elementary School, where we find our friend, 
Mr. Fukunaga, taking advantage of the holiday by enjoying a 
day’s athletics with his pupils. He is a girls’ school teacher, 
and, as such, a man of irreproachable character and morals. 
The average Japanese school has no grand architectural fea- 
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tures. It is generally a plain wooden structure, with abundance 
of windows, and a superabundance of ventilation. The class 
rooms are large, and so are the classes; too large, indeed, as 
a rule, to allow of much individual attention to the needs of 
pupils. But to-day we are not occupied with education, nor 
are we interested in the sports of a lot of schoolgirls, and so, 
after half an hour of perfunctory observation, we say good-bye 
to our friend and hurry on. We have had but a slight lunch 
and, being English, we are pining for our afternoon tea. 

As we go, Fukunaga puts into my hand a photograph of 
a poor hut, such as those which abound in the famine-stricken 
districts in the north. I have already spoken of the absence 
of grinding poverty in Japan. It is true as a general rule, for 
the Japanese has all that wealth which comes from being able 
to do without things, and can be contented with but little. 
Yet the very fact that he can live on a minimum makes it all 
the harder for him when that minimum is withdrawn, as it 
has been this winter in the north, where a total failure of 
crops has occasioned a wide-spread and heart-rending distress. 
Man’s necessity is God’s opportunity, and the fact that Chris- 
tian missionaries have engineered the work of famine relief, 
and that Christians in English-speaking lands have nobly con- 
tributed to the good work thus inaugurated, will not soon be 
forgotten by this people who well know the virtue of gratitude. 














THE SPIRITUAL VALUE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


BY REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD. ° 


aN old philosophy has been undergoing a new birth. 
It has been met with widely different degrees of 
both welcome and opposition. And at last it is 
coming to be understood. Its various names, 
“ pragmatism,” “‘immanence,” ‘‘ new apologetic,” 
‘moral dogmatism,” “‘ philosophy of religious experience,” each 
suggests at once an advantage and a danger; and it is a want 
of discernment between the advantages and the dangers which 
has led to so much strife and confusion. Father George Tyrrell, 
in his latest book, Lex Credendi, comes forward and saves the 
situation. With the discrimination of a master he separates 
the good from the bad. He gives a clear and unmistakable 
statement of the method. He says plainly and exactly what it 
teaches; and, more important still, what it does not teach. 
The chief objections to the method, or rather to certain 
French exponents of the method, have been vigorously set forth 
to English readers by Dr. W. McDonald, the distinguished 
theologian of the Dunboyne Establishment.* He, above all 
critics known to the present writer, enters into the method with 
a sympathetic understanding; not as one who had made up 
his mind to wipe it out at any cost; but with true Catholic 
insight, grasping the manifest good, warning against the seem- 
ing danger. He complains that the advocates of the immanent 
method charge the intellectualists with making reason the sole 
sufficiency for spiritual purposes and deny free-will any part 
in the process which leads to faith; with not respecting the 
personality of the believer, imposing a system of truths from 
without and ignoring the exigency within; with dispensing with 
God’s action in the soul, or admitting it by way of superfeta- 
tion. All these charges he declares are untrue. Then, pass- 
ing to the constructive side of immanence, he claims that its 
appeal to subjective needs and cravings is found in all the in- 
tellectualists; that the doctrine of the fitness of the soul for 





* The Irish Theological Quarterly, April, 1906. 
VOL LXXXIII.—40 
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God is found in every philosophical text-book; and lastly, that 
even when subjective needs have discovered a satisfaction in 
Christian truth, there is still required objective proof to assure 
us that our discovery is not merely a beautiful hypothesis. 
In the introduction to his article Dr. McDonald is less pro- 
nounced. There ‘he tells us that the methods of apologetics 
are classed as intellectual or mystical, not as each one excludes 
the motives of the other, but according to the directness with 
which they ‘appeal to the reason or to the will and affections. 
Then, in his. conclusion, he suggests that the truth may. be 
this: that theology has always been not only intellectual but 
also mystical, and that, however mystical it may become, must 
always remain intellectual; that if some, such as Newman and 
Pascal, have felt the cravings of the heart more keenly than 
those of the intellect, others, such as Bellarmine and Franzelin, 
may have felt the contrary; and that, since no man can be an 
all-round theologian, it will be well if the advocates of imma- 
nence take a line of their own and work along it for the profit 
of the good cause, leaving to others the task of working along 
other lines, from which also the cause may derive advantage. 

Would that all the critics of immanence had been so reason- 
able as that! However, with these objections in full view, I 
shall essay in the following paper to show that, whatever may 
have been said by the writers of the French school, there can 
be no ground for such complaint in the work now before us. 
If there is one thing evident through all the writings of Fa- 
ther Tyrrell it is that he has no intention whatsoever of sub- 
stituting subjective for objective apologetic; nor of undervalu- 
ing the intellect; nor of overvaluing the will and affections; 
nor of making pragmatism the sole test of truth. But what he 
does say is that the subjective side needs accentuating; that 
the exigencies of personality need greater fullness of treatment 
and more attention to detail; and that objective proofs may be 
rendered more and more ‘‘real” and less and less ‘‘ notional ” 
in proportion as they can be shown to fit in with religious ex- 
perience. Were direct evidence necessary to show this, it might 
be found in the very introduction to the earlier book Lex 
Orandi. There it is stated explicitly that the subjective crite- 
_ rion may not be taken as sufficient in itself. ‘“ Viewed from the 
standpoint taken in these pages, tested by the criterion of life 
and spiritual fruitfulness, the truths of Christianity cannot be 
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expected to present the same precision and clearness of outline 
as when deduced from defined premises, and built up into a 
coherent intellectual system. We can but see men as trees 
walking; blurred contours; mountain shapes looming through 
the mist. Yet the verification is not valueless; it is not .noth- 
ing, if approaching the truth from this side, and by this less 
frequented path, we find what we had a right to expect; it is 
not nothing if that vague ‘Power which makes for righteous- 
ness’ in the souls of men is seen, as we strain through the 
darkness, to shape itself more and more into conformity with 
the familiar beliefs of the Christian tradition.” * 

Here, then, is a modus vivendi; and our grateful thanks 
are due to Dr. McDonald for his suggestion that the special- 
ists shall work each along his own line, each respecting the 
claims of the other. The method of immanence admittedly 
has its limits; and here its scope is defined with regard to 
intellectualism. 

I proceed next to point out its limits with regard to what 
is known as the modern philosophy of pragmatism. The mod- 
ern philosophy of the name comes from America. Its chief 
exponents are Professor William James, the distinguished psy- 
chologist of Harvard, and Mr. F. C. S. Schiller, formerly ot 
Cornell and now of Oxford. Its fundamental thesis is that 
life is the criterion of truth. Professor James attributes its first 


formulation to Mr. C. S. Pierce, also an American writer, and 


this sums up the doctrine: “Thought in movement has for its 
only conceivable motive the attainment of belief, or thought 
at rest. Only when our thought about a subject has found 
its rest in belief can our action on the subject firmly and 
safely begin. Beliefs, in short, are rules for action; and the 
whole function of thinking is but one step in the production 
of active habits. If there were any part of a thought that 
made no difference in the thought’s practical consequences, 
then that part would be no proper element of the thought’s 
significance. To develop a thought’s meaning we need, there- 
fore, only determine what conduct it is fitted to produce; that 
conduct is for us its sole significance; and the tangible fact 
at the root of ail our thought distinctions is that there is no 
one of them so fine as to consist in anything but a possible 
difference of practice. To attain perfect clearness in our 


* Lex Orandi. P. xxxi, 
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thoughts of an object,-we need, then, consider only what sen- 
sations, immediate or remote, we are conceivably to expect 
from it, and what conduct we must prepare in case the object 
should be true. Our conception of these practical consequen- 
ces is for us the whole of our conception of the object, so 
far as that conception has positive significance at.all.”* 

Mr. Schiller states it thus: “ The traditional notion of be- 
liefs determined by pure reason alone is wholly incredible. 
For how can there be such a thing as ‘pure’ reason? How, 
that is, can we so separate our intellectual function from the 
whole complex of our activities, that it can operate in real in- 
dependence of practical considerations? I cannot but conceive 
the reason as being, like the rest of our equipment, a weapon 
in the struggle for existence and a means of achieving adapta- 
tion. It must follow that the practical use which has devel- 
oped it, must have stamped itself upon its inmost structure, 
even if it has not moulded it out of pre-rational instincts. In 
short, a reason which has not practical value for the purposes 
of life is a monstrosity, a morbid aberration or failure of adap- 
tation, which natural selection must, sooner or later, wipe away. 
It is in some such way that I should prefer to pave the way 
for an appreciation of what we mean by pragmatism. Hence 
I may now venture to define it as the thorough recognition 
that the purposive character of mental life generally must in 
fluence and pervade also our most remotely cognitive ac- 
tivities.” + 

Thus, according to this school, everything that cannot be 
seen to minister to some practical phase of life is, if not un- 
true in itself, at least worthless in the scheme of truth. 

See now the contrast between this and the philosophy of 
Lex Orandi and Lex Credendi. What is said over and over 
again in these volumes is, that where a belief ministers to 
practical lifé, where it is fruitful in good morals, that is one 
sign, and an important one, that the belief is true; that where 
a. belief is fruitful of bad morals, that is one sign that the be- 
lief is false. We cannot always see, except in a very vague 
way, the connection between a belief and the spiritual. life. 
But if we cannot see the connection, we can at least see the 
results of the belief. The bearing of the ‘‘filioque” on moral- 
ity is not directly manifest. But the test of sanctity, applied 


* The Varieties of Religious Experience. P. 444. t Humanism. P. 8. 
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respectively to the Catholic and to the orthodox churches, 
must mark off the Catholic as pre-eminent. So this is what 
is meant by the ‘‘ pragmatism” of Christ. ‘‘ By their fruits 
you shall know them. Do men gather grapes of thorns or figs 
of thistles? Even so every good tree bringeth forth good 
fruit, and the evil tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A good tree 
cannot bring forth evil fruit. Neither can an evil tree bring 
forth good fruit. Wherefore, by their fruits you shall know 
them” And we know what this meant on the lips of Christ, 
how he judged men, not by their tendencies and sentiments, 
but by their action and conduct; not by their passions and 
impulses, but by their deliberate morality, whether in thought, 
word, or deed. 

Is the difference now quite clear? The modern school, 
with Professor James at its head, makes pragmatism the so/e 
test of truth: the immanent school, as voiced by Father Tyr- 
rell, makes pragmatism only ome of the tests, albeit a very im- 
portant one. And here is his explicit statement of that fact: 
‘That the truth of a dogma is simply and only practical ; 
that it means merely ‘act as if this were true, and you will 
act aright’; that it is nothing more than an ethical myth—is 
a position that I have repeatedly repudiated in Lex Orandi 
wherever I have insisted that a belief, which constantly and 
universally fosters spiritual life, must so far be true to the 


realities of the spiritual world, and must, therefore, possess a _ 


representative as well as a practical value. If there is a prag- 
matism that denies this, I have nothing. to do with it.” * 

On the other hand, life as a test may not be taken in the 
limited way in which Newman used it in his theory of devel- 
opment. His seventh note of a true development was what 
he called chronic vigor or duration. Heresies had never been 
known to live long lives. They either died or resolved them- 
selves into some new, possibly opposite, error. The facts of 
Mahometanism and the Greek Church were difficulties to him. 
Yet still he hoped that his seventh test would eventually 
prove fatal to them. It must be seen now that his idea of 
“life” was scarcely adequate. It was not duration but full- 
ness and fruitfulness which should have been his note. A re- 
cent historian has touched the truth with regard to Islam. 
Commenting on the “life” of that religion in North Africa, 


* Lex Credendi, P. 252. 
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Mr. Hilaire Belloc thus explains: ‘‘The Bedouins, as they 
rode, bore with them also a violent and simple creed. And 
here again a metaphor drawn from the rare vegetation of this 
province can alone define the character of their arrival. Their 
faith was like some plant out of the solitudes; it was hard in 
surface; it was simple in form; it was fitted rather to endure 
than to grow. It was consonant with the waterless horizons 
and the blinding rocks from which it had sprung. Its victory 
was immediate. . . . Elsewhere, in Syria and in Asia and 
in Spain, the Mohammedans failed to extirpate Christianity, 
and were able for some centuries to enjoy the craftsmanship 
and the sense of order which their European subjects could 
lend them. It was only here, in Africa, that their victory was 
complete. Therefore, it is only here in Africa that you see 
what such a victory meant, and how, when it was final, all 
power of creation disappeared.” * 

Nor, yet again, may life as a criterion be limited to the 
individual. I have before me a very silly book—I will not 
advertise it by naming it—which drives unbridled pragmatism 
to this, the silliest of absurdities. The only principles of selec- 
tion which it can see working on the Roman Faith are poli- 
tics, chicanery, the sword, the rack, and the thumb-screw. 
No; the individual cannot sit down and apply the test of his 
limited experience. It must be the life of the whole Christian 
body, that is, the life of the Church. The individual, as a 
member of the great society, must eliminate his own eccen- 
tricities. Then, if he be not quite abnormal, in which case he 
must consider himself a nonentity in questions of faith and 
morals, he will find a residue in common with the rest of the 
society. Comparing this felt residue with the life of Christ, 
he will perceive. a correspondence. The common denominator, 
experienced within himself, will thus help him to realize the 
teaching of Christ. It is the experience of the Church, and 
of the individual only in so far as he participates in the life 
of the Church, which is the test of truth. Thus the scope of 
the law is defined. Human experience, consulted rightly, gives 
us truth but not all truth. 

So far I have considered the method in its negative aspect, 
endeavoring to show rather what it does not’ teach. I now 
pass to the consideration of its positive value. On all hands 


* Esto Perpetua. By H. Belloc. P. 52. 
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we see pragmatism, in one form or another, gaining ground. 
It is becoming popular in its respective variations, both inside 
and outside the Church. Its worst type permeates the Ritsch- 
lian school of theology. It is the basis for the construction 
of undogmatic religion. It is the supposed justification of the 
Nonconformist cry: ‘‘ Give me God, not creeds.” Its success 
is undoubtedly due to the amount of truth which it contains; 
and, consequently, the evil which it works is proportionately 
great. Catholic pragmatism, therefore, seeks to lay hold on 
the principle, in so far as it is good, and use it for the benefit 
of the Catholic faith. Catholic pragmatisnr claims that the 
principle, if truly estimated and correctly applied, must tell in 
favor of Catholic truth. 

The golden key, then, is that life, in order to be a cri- 
terion of truth, must be life in its fullest sense and manifesta- 
tion, the whole life of the individual, the whole life of the 
collective body, z. ¢., the Church, the whole life of life, 2. ¢., life 
eternal. 

The life of the individual consists of intellect, will, and 
feeling. These partial lives have been each accentua-ed by 
modern philosophers. The importance of the will-life is asso- 
ciated with the name of Kant; that of the intellect-life with 
the name of Hegel; that of the sentiment-life with the names 
of Schleiermacher and Chateaubriand; and that of the totality 
of life with Lotze. The overbalancing of any of the partial 


lives is marked off as a philosophical heresy. Father Tyrrell 


stigmatizes the heresies as “ mysticality,” ‘‘ practicality,” and 
“‘sentimentalism.” The due cultivation of the full life he calls 
the “Caritas Dei.” This implies first, the due balancing of 
the psychic life, or the setting in order of the will, the intel- 
lect, and the feeling; and secondly, the due subjecting of the 
psychic life to the spiritual. Lay the foundation of the natu- 
ral; then on that build the supernatural. 

To accomplish this we must take the life of Christ for our 
model; for that life was the revelation of the Eternal Father. 
The record of that life has been committed to Scripture and 
tradition. It was revealed to the Apostles once and for all 
time. A distinction must be made between the spirit and the 
letter, between the substance and the form. The substance 
does not develop in the same way as the form. The. sub- 
stance may unfold itself, but it is semper eadem. The Vati- 
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can Council has defined that that sense of the sacred dogmas, 
which once Holy Mother Church has declared, must be always 
retained, and never, under the pretence or in the name of 
higher knowledge, must we depart from that sense. But 
the form, since it is only the form, may and must change. 
Hence the so-called “‘ New Testament. Christianity,” or “ pure 
Bible teaching,” is scored through. It “‘is purely and blindly 
reactionary; it is a denial of all flexibility and vitality in the 
religion of Christ. . . . Plainly it is the spirit of Christ 
which we have to imitate, though the matter upon which, and 
the conditions under which, we have to work are wholly differ- 
ent from his. For the discerning, the spirit of the master- 
artist lives whole and entire in the least and rudest of his 
efforts, and can be gathered still more easily from a collection 
and comparison of them all. But to canonize the vehicle to- 
gether with the spirit which it conveys, to copy his works 
slavishly and mechanically, were to make a tyrant of a teacher, 
and to bring the spirit under the bondage of the letter. 

The Christianity of the New Testament, the first deibediment 
in which the spirit of Christ manifested itself, was necessa- 
rily shaped and framed either in accordance with, or in oprfo- 
sition to, conditions which have vanished forever. To deny the 
equal right of later and fuller manifestations, to hold back to 
the first as to an iron rule, would be to nail Christ hand and 
foot to another Cross, to bury him in the tomb of the past 
without hope of resurrection.” * 

The development of form is brought about chiefly by the 
Church’s holiness. There is a manifold: number of influences 
working on the subject-matter, theological speculation of all 
kinds, politics, economics, in fact every influence to which non- 
religious truths are subject. But the selective principle is holi- 
ness. Our creeds may have been formed more immediately 
by the Doctors of the Church as such, God’s thinking instru- 
ments, but the thinking was done only in the interests of holi- 
‘ness. It was holiness which was the real principle of selec- 
tion. Here the pragmatism of Christ is identical in principle 
with the pragmatism of modern days. Mr. Schiller names his 
leading article ‘“‘The Ethical Basis of Metaphysics.” + But he 
explains his intentional paradox by saying that he does not 
mean that our final synthesis rests upon a single science (7. ¢., 


"Lex Credendi. P. 48. t Humanism. P.1. 
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ethics), but rather that among the contributions of the special 
sciences to the final evaluation of experience, that of the high- 
est, viz., ethics, has and must have decisive weight. And again: 
“Pure intellection is not a fact in nature; it is a logical fic- 
tion which will not really answer even for the purposes of 
technical logic. In reality our knowing is driven and guided 
at every step by our subjective interests and preferences, our 
desires, our needs, and our ends. These form the motive powers 
also of our intellectual life.” * : 

Similarly the spiritual interests and preferences and needs 
of the Church are the motive powers by which she selects her 
doctrinal truth. ‘ When we say ‘ first holiness and ¢hen truth,’ 
we are speaking of the truth of explicit understanding which 
is attained by after-reflection on that truth, which is always 
implicit in holiness and quite inseparable from it.” + 

And what’ is this but the fulfilment of a-psycholagical law, 
which even the least reflective may observe? A child moves 
and feels and desires long before it thinks. Then, as soon as 
reason dawns, there is experience ready at hand for reason to 
reflect upon. Thus Augustine can look at babies and reflect 
upon his own babyhood: “ And behold gradually I came to 
know where I was, and I tried to express my wants to those 
who could gratify them, yet could not, because my wants were 
inside me, and they were outside, nor had they any power of 
getting into my soul.” There is nothing in the intellect that 
was not previously in some way in the senses. Certainly the 
reason plans the future and illumines the will for future action ; 
but not without having regard for past experience. Thought, 
therefore, follows on life. As Hegel said: ‘‘ When philosophy 
paints its gray in gray, some one shape of life has meanwhile 
grown old; and gray in gray, though it brings it into knowl- 
edge, cannot make it young again. The owl of Minerva does 
not start upon its flight until the evening twilight~ has begun 
to fall.” 

From this simple psychological fact it follows, of necessity, 
that theology can never become final. It is always somewhat 
in arrear of the spiritual life of the Church. And if by per- 
secution or other special visitations of God our spiritual life 
goes faster, why then our theology must go faster too. 

The spiritual life derives its source from the Spirit of Christ. 


* Op. cit. P. 10. t Lex Credendi. P. 54. 
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“‘Of his fullness we all have received, and grace for grace.” 
By studying the life of Christ, we learn the Spirit of Christ. 
By constant reference to the archetype we are enabled to avoid 
the three great dangers pointed out: sentimentality, mysticality, 
and practicality. Only in the perfect Man can we find a per- 
fect poising of the functions, feeling moderated by reason and 
fertilized by will; reason amplified by feeling and solidified by 
will; will made reasonable by intelligence and inflamed by feel- 
ing. Only in the perfect Man is the perfect psychic life per- 
fectly spiritualized. To know all about the life of Christ is 
impossible. The world would not contain all the books need- 
ful for its due transcription. One phase of it, indeed, gives 
food for the reflection of a lifetime. Fortunately Christ has 
given us a simple expression of his spirit-life, an expression 
which is at once the simplest and deepest, the Lord’s Prayer. 
‘‘A man’s spirit utters itself to some degree in every voluntary 
movement of his life; but never so fully and perfectly as in 
prayer—prayer that is really his own. For prayer is ‘the lift- 
ing up of the heart and mind to God’; it is an act in which 
vision, feeling, and will, the three factors of the spirit-life, 
designedly blend together and strive to attain their highest and 
deepest expression. In prayer the spirit pierces down to the 
root and beginning of all reality from which it springs, and 
stretches up to the end and summit of all reality towards 
which it strains and struggles; and between these two poles 
lies the whole sphere of the finite which it strives to compass 
and transcend. In prayer it expressly deals with the ultimates; 
with the first and the last and, with reference to them, with 
all that lies between them. And in this contact with reality it 
attains truth—truth of vision, truth of feeling, truth of will.” * 

In pointing to the prayer of Christ as the highest and in- 
tensest phase of life, another vast difference is marked cff be- 
tween the pragmatism of Christ and that of modern philosophy. 
Although Professor James must ever claim a debt of gratitude 
from Catholics for his scientific testimony to the value of the 
, contemplative life, yet he must be considered after all to have 
missed its essential note. Of course he is professedly only 
analyzing the spiritual life from a psychological standpoint, 
judging it-by palpable results. In his eyes the good fruits of 
the life of Blessed Margaret Mary are nothing but contempt- 


* Lex Credendi. P. 83. 
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ible sufferings and prayers and absences of mind and swoons 
and ecstasies. The revelations of St. Gertrude he can only 
appraise as a paltry-minded recital of love, intimacies, caresses 
and compliments of the most absurd and puerile sort, addressed 
by Christ to Gertrude as an individual; and her life as yield- 
ing almost absolutely worthless fruits. In reading St. Theresa 
he can feel only pity that so much vitality of soul should have 
found such poor employment, and thinks that her main idea 
of religion was that of an endless amatory flirtation—if he might 
say so without irreverence—between the devotee and the deity.* 
The one failing of all these saints is that they do not bear 
useful human fruit. The immanent action of the spirit of 
Christ working out its own designs does not commend itself to 
him. The unfolding of the glories of the Sacred Heart to a 
favored child, but kept from the wise and prudent, counts for 
nothing. Prayer as the highest and deepest experience of life 
is beyond his imagination. 

Obviously, however, the form of the prayer is but a form 
which enfolds the substance. The substance is the spirit of 
the prayer. In order to get at the spirit, and thus find a norm 
for our spirit, we must see first what the form meant for the 
disciples to whom it was first proposed; what was understood 
two thousand years ago by such terms as “‘ fatherhood,” “ hea- 
ven,” “the kingdom,” “daily bread,” ‘‘temptation,” ‘‘ evil 
one.” And here again there is need, and admitted need, of all 
the objective knowledge, whether of history, archzology, Greek, 
Hebtew, Syriac, or Ethiopian, that we can command. Similar- 
ly, if we are to get at the spirit of Christ speaking through 
the Council of Trent, if we are to express that spirit in lan- 
guage and forms understanded of the people, we must first 
possess a knowledge of scholastic theology. Father Tyrrell, 
therefore, undertakes to show that the spirit of Christ, as ex- 
pressed in the Lord’s Prayer, is the chief formative principle 
in the shaping of the Creed; that in each invocation or peti- 
tion of the prayer there is an implication of some article of 
our faith. I do not intend to follow him through this process. 
His book aims at being practical rather than apologetic, whilst 
my purpose here is to review its apologetic rather than its 
practical element. So I shall merely choose an example here 
and there where the apologetic principle is stated. 


* The Varieties of Religious Experience. Pp. 343-348. 
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The treatment of the invocation “ Our Father who art in 
heaven”’ gives us at once a vindication of the principle im- 
plied in the term ‘‘immanence.” ‘“Immanence”’ in its scho- 
lastic sense has no meaning to anybody but those who have 
gone through a course of scholastic philosophy. ‘‘ Immanence”’ 
in its immanent sense represents what every Catholic under- 
stands, or ought to understand by the omnipresence of God 
and of his indwelling in, yet transcendence of, nature. The 
idea of “ Father” implies the nearness of ethical relationships, 
love, care, protection, intimacy, authority. The idea “‘in hea- 
ven”’ implies God’s distance and otherness. For Christ’s hear- 
ers, even as for many of his present-day followers, heaven was 
a place beyond the sky. Now, through the science of astron- 
omy, we find it difficult to fix our imagination on anywhere in 
particular. ‘‘The heaven that lay behind the blue curtain of 
the sky, whence night by night God hung out his silver lamps 
to shine upon the earth, was a far deeper symbol of the eter- 
nal home than the cold shelterless deserts of astronomical 
space.” If, however, the telescope has spoiled our symbolism 
and consequent realization to us in one respect,.in another the 
microscope and chemical experiments have deepened our reali- 
zation of him. When we know that in a thimbleful of hydro- 
gen there are 1,200,000 of millions of millions of millions of 
electrons, and that God with his infinite wisdom and power is 
wholly present in, yet transcending, each electron, then indeed 
we need not break our heads in the constant endeavor to place 
ourselves in the presence of God. It is not that the omni- 
presence of God is not found in every text-book, but that it 
is treated in such a way as to leave the mind possessed of a 
notion rather than the soul possessed of a reality. 

I am quite aware that this statement of the omnipresence 
of God is believed to be beset with the danger.of pantheism. 
That is only a reason for stating it clearly and exactly. Thus, 
then, does Father Tyrrell draw the clear and clean distinction : 
“This sense of God’s otherness, unlikeness, infinitude is, both 
historically and philosophically, the motive of that reverence, 
awe, and worship, which is even-a more primary element than 
love, confidence, and sonship. Man passes from the religion 
of servitude and fear to that of liberty and the gospel; yet 
he does not leave fear behind, but carries it on with him, 
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deepened and spiritualized, into a reverence that is part of the 
substance of love. Christ’s reverential love was that of one to 
whom earth was permeated by heaven as by an all-pervading 
ether invisible to less pure eyes than his own. The enfolding 
curtain of the sky was for him but a symbol of the manner 
in which the visible and material is encompassed and pene- 
trated by the spiritual. It was not from beyond the outmost 
circumference of space that he sought the explanation and 
source of al] that exists and lives and moves; but in the very 
centre of each several creature, living in its life, breathing in 
its breath, yet transcending it infinitely in kind and nature.’ * 

Once realize this transcendent immanence of God, and all 
seeming conflict between faith and science vanishes. Mr. Schil- 
ler, indeed, approaching the same conclusion by another path, 
makes bold to say that the function of faith is even necessary 
to science. In his article, “ Faith, Reason, and Religion,” ft 
he claims this from psychological and epistemological consid- 
erations. “It ceased, therefore,’ he says, ‘“‘to be necessary to 
oppose the reasons of the heart to those of the head; it could 
be maintained that no ‘reasons’ could be excogitated by an 
anemic brain to which no heart supplied the life-blood; it 
could be denied that the operations of the ‘ illative sense,’ and 
the sphere of value judgments, were restricted to religious 
truths. .°. . Reason, therefore, is incapacitated from sys- 
tematically contesting the validity of faith, because faith is 
proved to be essential to its own validity.” 

Probably all the seeming conflicts between science, espe- 
cially moral science, and faith can be reduced to the problem 
of evil. That, at any rate, is the most formidable. Faith is 
admittedly the only key to the problem. What is disputed is 
the precise point where faith must come in. And here is the 
advantage of the pragmatist as distinguished from the intel- 
lectualist position. The intellectualist is ready with a bundle 
of explanations, all more or less vulnerable. The pragmatist 
admits the difficulty at once. The pragmatic value of the in- 
vocation “‘Our Father who art in heaven” is that it implies 
an all-embracing act of faith, trusting in the good God in 
spite of all seeming contradiction, and thus saves the troubled 
soul from all needless distress. ‘‘ You cannot get on,” says 


* Lex Credendi, P. 110. : t The Hibbert Journal, January, 1906. 
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the pragmatist, “without faith. In this matter God seems to 
be acting contrary to both wisdom, justice, and mercy. But 
you know from other sources that God exists and that he is 
good. Therefore, by an effort of your will, you must trust 
that he is right in those particular instances where he seems 
to be wrong.” This is not a general depreciation of the value 
of hypotheses in the defence of mysteries. By all means have 
hypotheses, but not such as bring the defence of our faith into 
ridicule. In nearly all our current ethical text- books there is 
a thesis to the effect that eternal punishment can be proved, 
by the laws of human reason alone, to be both just and neces- 
sary. Yet how easy it is for a skillful agnostic to disprove 
this. A passage of superb beauty from the Lex Credendi must 
serve to show us the strength of the immanist position: ‘‘He 
to whose spiritual gaze nature was transparent has taught us 
the true mysticism; he has taught us to see God, not along- 
side of nature, but to see nature in the bosom of God, and 
God through and in nature; to find him as revealed in the 
rule; to seek for him as hidden in the exception; to believe 
in a unity which we cannot yet see; to hope in a love which 
we cannot yet understand. There can be no conflict of faith 
and science when faith compasses science as heaven compasses 
earth; when mysteries are sought not in the faults and lacunas 
of science, but in the higher world that permeates and engulfs 
the visible order, in the darkness from which it comes and 
_into which it vanishes, a darkness which faith alone can en- 
lighten.” * 

Having shown the need of faith, and the danger of claiming 
for reason more than it can bear, it remains to be shown that 
this is no undervaluing of reason. One of the most elusive 
tasks of psychology is to determine precisely when and how 
the several forms of the psychic life act. And probably abso- 
lute precision will never be obtained. A source of much con- 
fusion in the past has been the tendency to regard the several 
functions of the spirit-life as so many departments of an insti- 
tution, each holding a sort of artificial communication with the 
other. The full value of the scholastic notion of the simplicitas 
anime has not been realized. Newman has rescued us from 
this. Life in the concrete man must be considered in its to- 


* Lex Credendi, P. 1t2. 
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tality. The functions of understanding, volition, and sentiment 
must be viewed as so many aspects of the same life. And to 
enter into life to its fullest extent, the reason must be used 
to its fullest capacity. Thus, then, does our author -not only 
grant but insist on full value being given to1eason: ‘‘ To shut 
out the understanding from all participation in. the spiritual 
life, to trust merely to intuition or to the implicit apprehension 
involved in feeling and love, would be to exclude the normal 
condition of yet deeper love and wider intuition; it would be 
to embrace a false mysticism that divides the spirit and im- 
poverishes the fullness of its lite.. Man is not only a ‘reason- 
ing animal,’ but he is nevertheless a reasoning animal. The 
reasons of the head are not his only reasons, but neither are 
the reasons of the heart. It is not enough to feel God, to 
apprehend him implicitly in the love by which he is really 
present in us; we must also name him; and name him as 
worthily as we can: ‘Sanctificetur nomen tuum.’ To admit 
this is to admit the rights of theology; for the naming of 
God is the beginning and root of all theology.”* And again: 
“Science multiplies and deepens experience; experience so 
multiplied bursts through the categories of science and de- 
’ mands its reform; and so each aids and furthers the other.’ + 

On the other hand, full value must be given to the will- 
And it is in the appraising of the function of the will that the 
different schools, for some time at least, will agree to differ. 
For the present, however, we can make an honest endeavor to 
understand each other. Perhaps some of the writers of the 
French school, in expounding the scope of the will, have 
seemed to claim too much for it. No such complaint can be 
made against Father Tyrrell. He is clearness itself. “If 
thought, feeling, and will, the components of the spirit-life, are 
correlative and inseparable; if the attempt to make any one 
of them supreme and independent issues in confusion, yet there 
is a certain order in their mutual dependence that allows us 
to consider the spirit-life as completing itself in the act of the 
will. In this sense Augustine may say: ‘We are wills and 
nothing else,’ without falling into the excesses of ‘ Voluntar- 
ism-’—as the counter fallacy to ‘Intellectualism’ is sometimes 
called. A blind will, such as Schopenhauer speaks of, that in- 


* Lex Credendi. P. 139. 4Op. cit. P, 141. 
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volves no consciousness of what it makes for, and no feeling 
concerning it, is hardly distinguishable from a physical force, 
and does not deserve the name of will. We mean by will that 
act in which the spirit tends with all its power, and so far as 
in it lies, to realize an end which it sees and desires. It is 
preéminently the act by which the spirit freely makes and 
shapes its own character. We are what we will. It is pre- 
cisely as will, as a will (and, therefore, a personality) other than 
our own, that God is made known to us in the phenomena of 
conscience (moral, intellectual, and zsthetic), and it is this 
revelation that transforms the monologue of the merely ethical 
into the dialogue of the religious life.” * 

Doubtless many will disagree with Father Tyrrell as to the 
degree of importance attached to the will in the act of faith, 
and regard its direct action as illegitimate. He is at least in 
good company. Dr. Fox, of the University of Washington, in 
a vigorous essay maintaining the reasonableness of this prior- 
ity of will, calls his article ‘‘ Scotus Redivivus.’”’ No one will 
venture to say that Scotus made the will usurp the function 
of the intellect. The sense of sight is nobler than and supe- 
rior to the sense of touch; yet the sense of sight will not 
convince a man of the density or otherwise of any given body. 
And if Scotus can be shown not to have undervalued the in- 
tellect in insisting on the supremacy of the will, so also can 
it be shown that St. Thomas, whilst giving more than his op- 
ponent to the value of the intellect, yet maintained the su- 
premacy of the will in matters of faith. 

With St. Thomas, generally speaking, the understanding is 
higher than the will. But in matters of faith, the will, by 
reason of its object, is higher than the understanding. Again, 
he says: ‘“‘ The understanding of one who believes is determined 
not by the reasoning faculty, but by the will, and, therefore, 
assent stands here for an act of the understanding so far as it 
is determined by the will.”{ Once more: ‘Faith implies an 
assent of the understanding to that which is believed. For the 
understanding assents to a thing in two ways: one way be- 
cause it is moved to this by the object itself, which is known 
by means of itself or by means of something else; the other 


* Lex Credendi, P. 181. t New York Review, June-July, 1905. 
} Summa 2a 22, q. Il., a. 1, ad 3m. 
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way, not because it is moved thereto by its proper object, but by 
veason of a certain choice freely declining to one side rather than 
to the other. And if, perchance, this is with doubt, and fear 
lest the opposite may be true, then it is but an opinion; but 
if it is with certainty and without such fear, then it is faith.” * 

Briefly, then, Christian pragmatism recognizes and insists on 
the necessity of objective authoritative teaching: It claims, 
however, to supplement that objective teaching by showing in 
detail the subjective exigencies for the objective truths pro- 
posed. The two methods are complementary, the one giving 
form and precision, the other giving life and reality. In work- 
ing out its scheme of subjective exigencies it denies any right 
to the individual to judge from his own experience alone, and 
insists on the need of the collective experience of the Church. 
In consulting the collective experience of the Church it aims 
at a sense of proportion in appraising the intellectual, voli- 
tional and emotional elements in the Church’s life. And. its 
conclusion is that the volitional is the predominating power; 
that the intellectual forms of the Church’s creed are the con- 
sequent explicitations of the Church’s life; that the Church’s 
prayer is primarily the standard of the Church’s belief. 


* Summa 2a 2@, q. I., a. 4, C. 
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THE CRISIS IN ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


BY WILLIAM BARRY, D.D, 


anUR last election, in January, 1906, sent into the 
House of Commons two hundred Nonconformist 
Members. Such an array, it was observed with 
rejoicing by the so-called ‘‘ Free Churches,” had 
never been seen at Westminster except under 
“old Noll”; and the consequences became speedily apparent. 
If there is one institution which the Dissenter hates and makes 
war upon unceasingly, it is the Anglican or Established Church. 
For purposes of assault he terms its clergyman ‘the priest,” 
its note “ sacerdotalism,” its teaching “Roman”; dnd its end, 
if not hindered by lay public opinion, he declares, will be sub- 
mission to the Pope. In every sphere of activity the Non- 
conformist would limit or sweep away its influence. But he 
cannot as yet disestablish and disendow the Episcopalian. 
From the chancel or the pulpit he knows not how to drive 
that Catholicizing shadow of an ever-feared and formidable 
reality, the old English, Roman, Universal Communion which 
exercises even at this day so mighty a charm wherever it is 
not put down by force. Accordingly, the strategist looks round 
for another object of attack. He finds it in the denominational 
school. Hence, our present Education Bill and the crisis which 
it has provoked. 

Unlike Americans, the English people have allowed their 
school-system to rise upon a religious foundation. Until 1870 
it was by nature voluntary and almost entirely clerical in its 
management, to which the State contributed certain grants in 
aid. These, however, by no means equalled the whole cost; 
while for the religious teaching not a penny was given. Free- 
will contributions, eked out by trifling school fees, met all de- 
mands which the Imperial fund did not take into account. In 
1870 Mr. Forster supplemented this inadequate scheme by the 
creation of School Boards, intended not to rival the Anglican, 
Catholic, or other voluntary establishments, but to furnish 
centres where these happened to be wanting. The cost was 
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thrown chiefly upon -the “ rates,” ¢. ¢., contributions levied by 
districts and not from “taxes,’’ which go into the Goverment 
exchequer. All schools (elementary is meant) were entitled to 
get payment by results, or by head, according to their success 
in examination, from the Central Office at Whitehall. This 
was known as “the grant,” and it came out of taxes. But 
only the Board Schools were put upon the rates. All citizens 
who chose could send their children into such schools. But 
no denominational teaching was to be given in them. If the 
local authorities wished, they were free to have the Bible 
simply taught, hymns and prayers recited, but no catechism, 
creed, or formula should be part of the curriculum. This 
“common denominator” is generally designated as ‘‘ Cowper- 
Temple religion,” from the author of the clause implying it. 
There has always been a conscience clause in addition, bind- 
ing on every school which receives the grant. Parents who 
object to religious teaching may withdraw their children from 
it, though not from the school, during the hours in which it 
is given. 

Education, thus conceived, was made compulsory in 1879. 
Twenty years later, school fees were done away. Meanwhile, 
the School Board rate grew by millions. The Government laid 
heavy demands on the Voluntary system, which was kept up, 
we should remember, by persons who paid their portion of the 
cost for schools their children could not attend. They were 
actually furnishing the sinews of war to a great rival power, 
which aimed at crippling the dogmatic institutions, while it en- 
joyed limitless control over the ratepayer’s purse. And the 
Board Schools—fine buildings, well-equipped, with a staff re- 
cruited on the highest scale of salaries—were almost every- 
where Nonconformist pastures. In thirty years Catholics, though 
poor, have spent some four million pounds ($20,000,000) on 
their 1,100 schools. Anglicans claim that they have spent forty 
million ($200,000,000). And, except the Wesleyans, whose ef- 
forts have not been wanting, the Dissenters were satisfied to 
come upon the rates for their schools, their teachers, and their 
education. Such are the main facts. The Cowper-Temple re- 
ligion, where expounded, was good enough for Nonconformists. 
Where, as in many parts of Wales, no religious instruction 
formed part of the week-day lessons, the minister relied upon 
his Sabbath school, and he built no other. 
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Private enterprise, though aided by a grant, was pitted 
thus against public resources, in a duel which lasted thirty-two 
years. The outcome might be foreseen. Anglicans gave up 
many of their schools to the Board. Collections fell off. The 
Voluntary system could not pay its teachers, or provide pen- 
sions, or launch out into experiments, or improve its buildings, 
so as to compete with its enemy. Catholics, indeed, may be 
proud that not one of their schools has been surrendered. But 
the drain on their hard earned money was not less exhausting 
than unjust. It hampered their energies in other directions. 
It laid a double burden on them. It seriously interfered with 
work which the clergy might have undertaken of a more 
spiritual character. Yet priests and people alike struggled on, 
until, after some imperfect measure of relief in 1897, Mr. Bal- 
four passed the Act of 1902. By this law, every school re- 
ceived a share in the local rates, always, of course, under strict 
popular control as regarded the allocation and expenditure. 
Nothing was allowed for the religious lessons. The private 
trustees had still to keep their buildings in good repair. And 
on the Board of six members they were allowed two representa- 
tives. Many priests held this to be an indifferent bargain. 
Many more anticipated the storm which broke out as soon as 
Nonconformist preachers with stentorian lungs could cry from 
their sounding-boards: ‘‘ Rome on the rates.” The relief which 
we gained, though seasonable, was far from a total release. 
And now we found ourselves confronted with ‘‘ passive resist- 
ance.” Many Dissenters refused to pay the rate; some had 
their goods sold by auction; a few, among whom were ministers, 
went to prison. 

This clever device, invented by Dr. Robertson Nicoll, and 
painted on his flag by Dr. Clifford, of Westbourne Grove, 
appealed to the Englishman’s sense of fair play and his love 
for a little humorous comedy. It had some grievances on 
which to justify itself. True, Catholics had many more, and 
so had Anglicans. For the education-rate, since 1870 levied 
from all alike, should have been distributed among all accord- 
ing to their several contributions. As regarded our schools, 
the Dissenter could not bring any charge that they were in- 
efficient, or that they proselytized his children. At least one- 
fourth, I believe, of those attending them were non-Catholics. 
But parents liked our training, and the conscience clause was 
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hardly ever appealed to. Protestant children learned our cate- 
chism and joined in our prayers. On the other hand, in many 
districts, especially rural, there was only one school, and that 
Anglican, with a teaching so High Church as to be scarcely 
distinguishable from the Roman Catholic. If a child was for- 
bidden to attend these lessons, he got no religious training on 
week-days at all. If not forbidden, he was led to make the 
sign of the cross, to bow before the altar and the crucifix, to 
practise confession, to adore the consecrated elements, and, as 
the Vicar or Curate would instruct him, to ‘‘ hear Mass” on 
holydays of obligation.* It may be said: ‘Why, then, did 


not Dissenters imitate Catholics in the like circumstances and 


build schools of their own?” Certainly, why not? Moreover, 
an Anglican trust-school was surely meant to teach Anglican 
doctrine. This, too, will be admitted. Nevertheless, when we 
consider how unmistakeably Protestant is the English mind; 
how few of the laity care about dogma; how largely a clerical 
movement, and not a popular one, is this High Anglican effort 
to set the Church in a place long occupied by “the Bible and 
the Bible alone,” we shali grasp the difficulty which embar- 
rasses bishops and clergymen who would fain shut their doors 
on the new Cromwellians. An eminent Catholic, Mr. Devas, 
made that point clear at the Catholic Union meeting in Lon- 
don on May 29 last. The Anglican trusts, he said, are subject 


to Parliament, so long as the Church of England is established. _ 


Endowments, though made by private persons, if to that 
Church, take on them a national character. And the peculiar 
reading of its formularies, which High Romanizing Anglicans 
affect, is not national. 

Thus, also, Nonconformist teachers, quatified to give secu- 
lar instruction and the Cowper-Temple lessons, have been shut 
out from thousands of schools by the Church test. How far 
this may be a grievance we cannot stop to consider. On tke 
whole, I should say that it was nothing of the sort. There is, 
however, a strong opposition to all such tests among the Teach- 
ers’ Union, whose members look on themselves, particularly 
since 1902, as a branch of the Civil Service. Their reasoning, 
frankly, is absurd. A teacher must have qualifications that we 
do not seek in a gauger of spirits or a tax-collector.. As the 
Dublin Review says well: “ There is no other class of civil ser- 


* For evidence on these heads, consult the Report of the Royal Commission touching Ritual. 
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vant required in the course of his duties to teach religion.” 
Yet we must grant that in a school conducted on Evangelical 
principles a Dissenting master or mistress would be fairly at 
home. And now the American reader will be able to seize 
the main points of our situation, as well as to understand Mr. 
Healy’s half-sad, half-humorous apology against sacrificing our 
poor little Catholic schools to appease the storm which two 
sects of Protestants have conjured up between them. 

Mr. Birrell, the new Minister of Education, is a Liverpool 
Nonconformist, an amiable man of letters, and personally well- 
disposed towards Catholics. He was instructed to draw up a 
Bill embodying the so-called principles of “ popular control” 
atid “no tests for teachers.” By these axioms the party be- 
hind him proposed to exclude the clergyman from the school, 
‘to deprive the English Church of its command over the 
schoolmaster, to make the dogmatic lesson in every case dif- 
ficuit, in many impossible, and to pave the way for its extinc- 
tion. But they did not want their Cowper-Temple religion to 
be set aside. On the contrary, it would now be established 
in perpetuum as the Government creed. That, incidentally, 
this raid upon the Anglicans would involve the destruction of 
Catholic schools, although the Irish vote had increased the 
Liberal majority, gave not a moment’s pause to Dr. Clifford, 
or to Mr. Lloyd George, the fierce anti-clerical from Wales. 
In the Cabinet there were divisions. Mr. Morley favored pure 
secularism—the American common-school system. So did a 
famous group outside, comprising Mr. George Meredith, novel- 
ist and champion free-thinker; Mr. Harrison the Positivist ; 
and the whole of the Labor Party. Concurrent endowment of 
all schools under equal conditions—which was the one just 
plan—while retaining in each its religious character, the Lib- 
erals would not hear of. Under these circumstances the Bill 
was brought in. 

It made an end of the Voluntary schools. From January 1, 
1908, all, without exception, were to be managed directly by 
local secular Boards. The State would take over as many as 
it found convenient; and the rest would cease to be. One 
million pounds ($5,009,000) a year should be allocated as rent 
from the Imperial exchequer to compensate the trustees; but 
the money so granted was not to be at their disposal except 
for educational purposes. The buildings should remain free to 
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them out of school hours. It might form part of the bargain 
with local authorities that on two days in the week religious 
instruction, over and above the Cowper-Temple modicum, 
should be given; but not by the regular teachers. This clause 
had in view Anglican schools in urban districts of 5,000 in- 
habitants, but not in places where only one school existed. 
Seventy five per cent being country, not urban schools, all 
these would be lost to the Establishment. The fourth clause 
was meant for Catholics and Jews under similar conditions. If, 
in any hitherto Voluntary school, the parents of eighty out 
of a hundred children (four-fifths) expressed their desire, the 
Council was free to consider and grant it, véz., that the teach- 
ers might give dogmatic instruction every day to all who were 
not exempted by the conscience clause. No compulsion lay 
on the local authorities to fulfil the parents’ wishes; and the 
bargain, if made, was liable to revision. The appointment of 
teachers without tests remained, in all cases, absolutely in 
public hands. Thus a Jesuit, in theory, might be set over a 
school attended by Methodists, or an Agnostic be found ex- 
plaining the Catholic catechism to Irish children in Liverpool, 

Nothing more grotesque was ever imagined than the mix- 
ture of secularism and Bible Protestantism which the Bill 
adopted as its normal standard in education. Logic and jus- 
tice were equally wanting to it. The strictly secular, non-re- 
ligious scheme, one could understand. It would be fair to all, 
though a disaster for the country. And the alternative, to 
make provision for each of the groups, from Anglican to Jew- 
ish, on the plan which works well in Prussia—that also was 
intelligible. Not, however, the attempt to unite ves semper dis- 
soctabiles, the Nonconformist minimum, the Anglican Via Me- 
dia, and the Catholic Faith, in a system where the teachers 
underwent no religious examination, and secular ability was 
the one ground for choosing them. Catholics, thrust out at 
the front door, were to come in by a postern-gate. And then 
_ arose the question of finance, disclosing new perils. © 

Three judges, said the. Bill, are to be appointed, from whom 
there shall be no appeal; and this modern Star Chamber, as it 
was instantly named on all sides, may exercise its powers on 
every educational trust in the Kingdom not belonging to the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, or to seven public 
schools enumerated. The faculties given would appear to -have 
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no limit. This Star Chamber need only express its judgment 
concerning the method by which trusts are to be fulfilled, and 
its word becomes law. When its year of service ends, in 1909, 
a fresh term may be granted, and so the millions of school- 
property will forever stand at its disposal. Meantime, the po- 
sition of trustees resembles that of Irish landlords under Mr. 
Gladstone’s Acts. They are brought down to be rent-receivers, 
without control over the structure or the soil, the teachers or 
the training. Their fate, obviously, is to be bought out and 
shovelled aside whenever the district shall tender them what I 
call a “ Griffith’s valuation” for their claim. The very rent 
which in certain contingencies (under Clause 3) would be prom- 
ised, might by a little dexterity be withheld or taken back 
again; for that, too, is earmarked ‘“‘ Education.” Other enact- 
ments provide against conscientious Christians who simply de- 
cline to surrender their trusts, and would rather shut up the 
schools than hand them to untested teachers. The State will 
proceed summarily and with absolute sway in the year of in- 
terval, which is to be not a time of grace for the denomina- 
tions, but one of forfeiture by compulsion, as when the mon- 
asteries fell under Henry VIII. Such are the methods of our 
new liberal platform. 

How about the future? Would local authorities allow the 
Church to buiid any more schools? Why should they? No 
mandate was inserted in the Bill. And who would bestow 
Catholic money which a Star Chamber could sweep into its 
net whenever it pleased? Our schools are largely taught by 
nuns and sometimes by religious brotherhoods; what was to 
happen if the Protestant Board refused their services? Then 
the crucifix and other sacred emblems gave offence to Puritans 
who, in more than one district, threatened their removal as 
soon as the Bill should have passed into law. Whatever shreds 
of liberty were left, all would depend on successful bargain- 
ing up and ‘down the land with officials, and every election 
would involve a fresh treaty. On the whole, Catholics put no 
faith in the “four-fifths” arrangement. It seemed in their 
eyes illusory and impracticable. With a shifting population it 
might break down any winter; it was not the permanent basis 
on which to set up new schools, and for the old it was pre- 
carious. Yet in the Bill not a line outside these clauses 3 
and 4 but was aimed at the ruin of denominational teaching. 
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-That I do not exaggerate, events have shown. In enor- 
mous public meetings our Catholic parents rose against Mr. 
Birrell’s ‘‘ Nonconformist Endowments Bill.” Lancashire spoke 
out; Birmingham followed; London beheld at the Albert 
Hall a gathering of over thirty thousand, who by their splen- 
did resolution and perfect discipline impressed all England. 
Petitions, speeches, deputations to Whitehall, gave extraordi- 
nary momentum to the action of the Hierarchy and the School 
Council, which declared the Bill as it stood a violation of civil 
and religious freedom. The ground taken was not that of 
special privilege but of common rights. Never since 1829, the 
date of Emancipation, had Catholics presented so united. or so 
bold a front. It was magnificent, and it was war. The An- 
glican Church—we may fairly claim that honor—fell into line 
with us. ‘Catholic teachers in Catholic schools for Catholic 
children,” this was our demand, from which there is no sign 
of going back. Mr. Lloyd George began to see what it meant 
and that it was reasonable. Lord Stanley of Alderley, no 
friend of ours, reminded the Dissenters that other people had 
a conscience besides themselves. Mr. Lough, of the Educa- 
tion Board, repudiated anti-clericalism. The Labor Party broke 
on this measure with the Government. All who wanted absolute- 
ly secular schools perceived that, if religious instruction were 
to be retained, the Catholic argument was unanswerable. Mr. 
Masterman, a Radical of culture, perhaps even of genius, told 
Dr. Clifford and his allies that the rights of conscience, and 
not of “their conscience,’”’ were at stake. Mr. Chamberlain, 
the real leader of Opposition, though a secularist in educa- 
tion, drove this truth home. The Bill went into Committee, 
and there its transformation began. 

By a majority of over four hundred the House decided 
against a purely secular system. England will not have it. 
Complete public control of all schools was affirmed. To justify 
the clauses granting “‘ facilities,’ an appeal in case of disa- 
greement was allowed on both sides to Whitehall. Thus the 
local board could not disregard a properly shaped offer frcm 
the denomination, nor could this reject the Board’s proposal 
at its own good pleasure. The fourth clause remained open 
(“ may,” not “ shall”); but Whitehall could seek a ‘‘ Manda- 
mus” to compel the reluctant Board in a given case. Voting 
by the parents was to be taken secretly, by Australian ballot. 
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The “four-fifths” schools now lost their promise of rent—a 
change intended to soften Dissenters, whom the public agita- 
tion had alarmed and the yielding of Government on points 
above had irritated. But still greater concessions were to fol- 
low. Mr. Birrell, in his first clause, had brought every school 
under one system, subject without qualification to his control. 
He now permitted “contracting out.” As many as would 
might go back to the conditions which preceded 1902. So 
long as they were efficient, they might earn the Imperial grant, 
being managed by a private Board to which the parents should 
elect their representatives. Nothing would be paid to these 
institutions from the rates. The dual system appeared once 
more, though loud opposition was declared against it. Nay, 
instead of one type—the Cowper-Temple dear to Dissent—four 
might be reckoned, with rules correspondirg to each. More- 
over, the Government left its followers free to deal as they 
chose with two other embarrassing questions: whether, namely, 
religious lessons should fall within compulsory hours, and 
teachers might be free to give the denominational course where 
** facilities ’’ existed. , 

“Popular control’ had now undergone a marvelous change. 
“No tests for teachers” would in practice turn to the oppo- 
site, for thousands were willing to take the full engagement as 
.of old. On the sixth clause, which left religion outside the 
school-hours,: making it entirely optional to attend, a most 
significant division took place. In a crowded sitting, 267 
‘members voted against the Government, 283 with it. The ma- 
jority: of 16 showed as in a lime-light how the whole Bill 
would have fared, were party-discipline not kept firm by the 
200 Dissenting stalwarts. When such things occur, it is the 
duty of the House of Lords to recognize that the country has 
given no mandate for the change in question. The school- 
hours will not be cut down, nor will religion be treated con- 
temptuously, as if a mere “ curtain-raiser,” to borrow the pic- 
turesque phrase which fell from a member. when the figures 
were announced. But the ministry carried its deceptive con- 
science clause on behalf of the school-teachers. They are not 
to be examined as to their creed or religious practices; neither 
may they give dogmatic lessons under Clause 3. Opposi- 
tion has compelled the Government to drop the second part 
of the Bill. It has obtained a right of appeal, with Mandamus 
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behind it, where local authorities wculd ruin our ¢fficient schools. 
It has opened a door of escape for those in country districts 
by “‘contracting out.’’ And religious instruction during school- 
hours is now secure. 

These are triumphs which Catholics have won for a just 
cause. Everything seemed to favor the Non-conformist and his 
two hundred chosen warriors. But, in principle and in fact, 
he lies beaten. The Bill may pass. It is not likely that the 
House of Lords will throw it out. Fresh amendments, in the 
autumn, leading to more controversy, may be looked for. The 
campaign is only in its first stage. Whether we accept the 
‘* extended facilities,” or decide on “contracting out,” we run 
serious risks. Our schools may be appropriated; many will be 
shut. up; and we cannot hope that our financial burdens will 
grow lighter. Nevertheless, one thing has been done, and well 
done, which no vicissitudes of fortune can undo. We have 
shown that for Catholics religion is not a Sunday coat, to be 
worn once a week at meeting. It is flesh of our flesh, and 
spirit of our spirit. It is our atmosphere, our life, our philos- 
ophy, our daily guide. For it we refuse the highest price 
that Government can offer. We have seen the House of Com- 
mons listen breathlessly, while one of our Irish Members made 
his grand avowal of faith in Christ and everlasting truth as 
the Church teaches it. Listen with admiration, in awed silence, 
convinced that a power not of this world was interposing, and 
_that with such a power even modern England must reckon. 
The Catholic heart is sound, the Catholic head clear; hand, 
purse, and voice will obey the Catholic conscience. This genera- 
tion has never had such an opportunity of proving its faith 
by its works. And it has made a noble beginning. 











HAMLET THE DANE. 


BY A. W. CORPE. 


FTER all that has been written on the subject of 
Shakespeare’s most subtle creation, it may seem 
superfluous, if not impertinent, to offer anything 
further upon the subject of his intention in the 
character of Hamlet; yet, while one set of critics 

would (as has been said) consign Hamlet to a lunatic asylum, 

and according to others, the notion of Hamlet’s madness is too 
absurd to deserve a moment’s serious consideration, it. may 
not be without interest or altogether unprofitable, to consider 
briefly, and avoiding speculation as far as may be, what light 

Shakespeare himself has given us on the subject.. 

The play shows us Hamlet in more or less intimate rela- 
tion with the King and Queen, Ophelia, Polonius, Rosencrantz, 
and Guildenstern, Horatio, Laertes, and others; we have his 
visitations by the spirit of his father; and his utterances in 
soliloquy, these last especially important, and we learn the 





- impressions produced on those with whom he comes in con- 


tact. 

Was Hamlet mad? Before going into the question it may 
be as well to consider what we are to understand by madness 
in this connection. In a sense every perverse action may be 
so characterized. Some obscure poet has lived in the line: 
“Id commune malum, semel insanivimus omnes.” The physician 
would include every lapse of mental function, from the slight- 
est down to the ravings of mania, as symptoms of cerebral 
disturbance. Lawyers have demanded evidence of distinct il- 
lusion on the part of criminals to entitle them to be consid- 
ered irresponsible for their actions. 

Dryden speaks of great wits as nearly allied to madness, 
and Shakespeare himself calls the poet’s inspiration a “fine 
frenzy.” In King Lear we have an illustration of ccmplete 
loss of reason; so extended is the scale with reference to 
which we are to assess Hamlet, if, indeed, we are to consider 
him “mad” at all. 
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Hamlet is first introduced to us in a short scene between 
himself, the King, and his mother. He is in the deepest de- 
jection; he has “that within which passeth show”; even here, 
however, he employs something of the same kind of quips that 
- he afterwards uses with Polonius. This interview over, he in- 
dulges in soliloquy—he contemplates suicide and wishes it were 
not contrary to the divine law. 

It appears from the soliloquy that the cause of. Hamlet’s 
despondency is, in addition to his sorrow for his father’s 
death, his mother’s over-hasty, incestuous, and utterly unwor- 
thy marriage. The key-note to his thought is: “ Frailty, thy 
name is woman”; he forebodes disaster: 


It is not nor it cannot come to good: 
But break, my heart; for I must hold my tongue. 


We have been already told in the play of the appearance 
of the ghost of the dead King to Horatio and Marcellus, and 
of their resolution to inform Hamlet of it. Hamlet now meets 
with Horatio. It is, 1 suppose, chiefly Hamlet’s interview with 
Horatio which so impresses us with admiration for his char- 
acter—his noble appreciation of Horatio, 


A man whom fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hath ta’en with equal thanks. 

Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core; ay, in my heart of hearts, 
As I do thee, 


makes us feel that a man with such sentiments could not be 
guilty of any baseness. But his general bearing throughout 
the play, notwithstanding all—and there is much—that requires 
to be accounted for, gives us the impress of a man of refine- 
~ ment, a scholar and a gentleman. 

Goethe, in “Wilhelm Meister,” calls Hamlet ‘a lonely, 
pure, noble, and most moral nature.” Johnson speaks of him 
as virtuous, good, and brave. Charles Lamb, as being of a 
nicé sense of honor and a most exquisite practicer of proprie- 
ty. Coleridge notices his “fine gentlemanly manners” with 
Osric. : 

Horatio, intending as arranged to inform Hamlet of the 
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apparition, leads up to the subject of the old King, and the 
dialogue is skillfully contrived to introduce the ghost’s appear- 
ance. ‘‘Methinks I see my father,” the conversation runs. 
“Where my lord?” ‘‘In my mind’s eye, Horatio.” 
“My lord, I think I saw him yesternight.” 

Hamlet arranges with Horatio and Marcellus to hold the 
watch on the coming night. Left to himself, he connects the 
apparition, of which he has been informed, with his former 


ground for uneasiness: 
All is not well; 


I doubt some foul play. 


Hamlet, Horatio, and Marcellus meet on the platform. 
The ghost appears. Hamlet hears his awful revelations, and 
his terrible injunction, and then a few words of soliloquy occur: 


Remember thee! 
Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe. Remember thee! 
Yea, from the table of my memory 
I'll wipe away all trivial fond records, | 
All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past, 
That youth and observation copied there; 
And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmixed with baser matter. 


The table of memory reminds him possibly of his college 
habit—or is it a reflex action taking the place of thought >— 
and he proceeds to make a note: 


That one may smile and smile and be a villain; 
At least I’m sure it may be so in Denmark. 


Then he recurs to the parting words of the ghost, as if they 
were a kind of charm: 
Now to my word; 
It is “‘ Adieu, adieu! remember me!” 


Much of this, as also the “wild and whirling words” which 
follow as he returns to Horatio and. Marcellus, may be ac- 
counted for, to some extent, by the shock to the mind occa- 
sioned by the supernatural visitant, the dreadful nature o 
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his revelation, and the terrible charge imposed by him. The 
fowler’s cries and jesting words may indeed be attributed to 
the curious exaltation well known as following a sudden shock, 
but it is difficult to account for the note committed to the 
tables by any explanation of sound reason, and when Hamlet 
repeats to Horatio words to somewhat the same effect, Hora- 
tio objects 


There needs no ghost, my lord, come from the grave 
To tell us this. 


Hamlet calls upon his companions to swear to secrecy con- 
cerning the apparition, and informs them of his intention to 
keep his own council concerning the ghost’s communication, 
and hints that he, perchance, hereafter may think meet ‘to 
put an antic disposition on.” 

It is to be borne in mind that not only does the first so- 
liloquy, beginning 


O that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 


occur before Hamlet has seen or even heard of the appear. 
ance of the ghost, but also that the curious behavior above 
referred to occurs before Hamlet has stated his intention of 
putting on an antic disposition. 

Whether the intention of feigning madness was due to Ham-:- 
let’s suspicion that his conduct was open to remark, or whether'- 
it was part of a settled purpose, is really the crux of the play. 
It is true that in the old “ Hystorie of Hamblet” the hero 
feigns madness, but in that story his feigned madness is the 
central point. ‘‘It was not without cause and just occasion 
that my gestures, countenances, and words seeme to proceed 
from a madness, and that I desire all men esteeme me wholly 
deprived of soule and reasonable understanding. . . . The 
face of a madman serveth to cover my gallant countenance, 
and the gestures of a fool are fit for me to the end, that, 
guiding myself wisely therein, I may preserve my life for the 
Danes and the memory of my late deceased father. 

Seeing that by force I cannot effect my desire, reason allow- 
eth me, by dissimulation, subtiltie, and secret practises to pro- 
ceed therein.” ; 

In this play Hamlet acts the madman in a different sense, 
and his feigning tends to defeat the object he had (or should 
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have had) in view. If it was to conceal a real want of control, 
it is intelligible enough; it is a piece of cunning with which 
every one who has had to do with insanity in its early stages 
must be familiar. Now Shakespeare has shown us in another 
play real and feigned madness side by side—the difference is 
obvious: in Lear the trouble is from within, in Edgar it is a 
matter of tricks of manner and speech; we may expect the 
same diagnosis to hold good in this case. Do we perceive, 
together with the affectation of oddity, any symptoms of a 
graver import? 

We next meet with Hamlet in the closet scene, as related 
by Ophelia. Ophelia had been warned by her father, and with 
dutiful submission had denied herself to Hamlet, and had re- 
fused to receive his letters. He comes before her in a state of 
dishabille, and without speech goes through the form of a dis- 
consolate farewell. It is very commonly assumed that in this 
scene Hamlet was practising upon Ophelia, “ trying it on,” to 
see whether his assumption was successful, and how Ophelia 
would take it. Granted that Hamlet had a grievance against 
Ophelia, on account of her denial of access and retusal to re- 
ceive his letters, it seems quite impossible to conceive any man 
with decent self-respect acting so, even without the suspicion 
which Hamlet must have had sufficient penetration to enter- 
tain of Ophelia’s real sentiments towards him. There is noth- 
ing in the gestures to indicate that it was not a sincere action 
on Hamlet’s part, a farewell brought about not so much by 
Ophelia’s repulsion, for that might perhaps be overcome, as 
by his sense of the overwhelming task laid upon him. The 
dishabille, certainly, looks rather theatrical, but it was the 
recognized livery of the unhappy lover, and it is significant 
that the personal note, “pale as his shirt,” an effect which 
could not be produced at will, is not found in the earlier 
quarto of 1603. 

The letter read by Polonius at the Consultation with the 
King and Queen does not seem to bear on the case; it was 
apparently written before the interdiction. ‘‘ Beautified” is 
used elsewhere by Shakespeare, and Polonius’ objection to it 
is of much the same value as his approval of ‘“ mobled” in 
the player’s speech. 

In the conversation with Polonius which follows, it is easy to 
see that Hamlet is playing upon him. Well may the old man 
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remark: “‘ How pregnant sometimes his replies are; a happi- 
ness that often madness hits on, which reason and sanity could 
not so prosperously be delivered of.” 

It is difficult to follow Hamlet’s purpose with Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern. The speech in which he says he has of 
late lost all his mirth, etc., so different in tone from his banter 
with Polonius, bears all the impress of truth, and, as I con- 
ceive, describés very accurately Hamlet’s true condition. If 
otherwise, and it was intended to deceive, how is it to be 
reconciled with the statement in the same conversation that 
his uncle, father, and aunt-mother are deceived, that he is 
only mad north, northwest, and that, when the wind is southerly, 
he knows a hawk from a handsaw? 

The scene with the players, in which Hamlet appears in 
the full vigor of intellect, introduces us to the soliloquy be- 
ginning , 

O, what a rogue and peasant slave am I! 


Here, after upbraiding himself for his lethargy in acting 
upon the ghost’s injunction, he endeavors to make excuse to 
himself by the suggestion that the apparition might be a snare 
of the devil through “ his weakness and his melancholy.” What 
are we to understand by “melancholy”? It would appear 
from the nearly contemporary work of Burton to include every 
degree of mental disturbance, from love-sickness to furious 
mania. The word is not unfrequent in Shakespeare, and the - 
case of Jaques at once occurs to us. It is generally used ina 
moderate sense to denote a condition of temperament rather 
than a derangement of function, but it is evident that some- 
thing more than such a condition is intended here. We now 
come to the difficult scene inthe third act. From the famous 
soliloquy, beginning “To be or not to be,” we find that 
Hamlet still has suicide in his mind, but it presents itself 
rather as it bears upon nobility of conduct than as a trans- 
gression of the divine law. He contemplates death as a sleep, 
he calls to mind that even in sleep one may have troubled 
dreams, and so, by an easy transition, the penalties which 
our actions here may incur in the world to come arrest him. 
But for this who would endure the ills of life—among which, 
we observe, “the pangs of despised love”’ have place—when 
he might so easily put an end to all? This soliloquy gives 
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us some clue to the irresolution which Hamlet so continually 


exhibits : 
The dread of something after death 


Puzzles the will. 
And, thus, enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action. 


Hamlet had already persuaded himself to doubt the reality 
of the preternatural visitation, so it became a question of con- 
science whether, in executing the vengeance demanded by the 
ghost, he might not be laying the guilt of murder upon his 
soul; possibly, however, he is here as elsewhere trying to in- 
vent an excuse for delay. We are to bear in mind that not 
only his natural disposition, but also the years he has spent in 
philosophical studies at the University, added to the realiza- 
tion of the enterprise, might well cause him to shrink from 
the task. Immediately after the ghost’s charge, when he was 
inflamed with ardor to execute it, he exclaimed: 


The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right! 


Interrupting his soliloquy, Hamlet suddenly encounters 
Ophelia reading a book of devotion; his attitude is free from 
any trace of passion and almost tender, 


Soft you now! 
The fair Ophelia. Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remembered. 


She addresses him: 
Good my lord, 


How does your honor for this many a day? 


Words which seem to suggest that their separation was due, 
not to repulse on her part but to indifference on his; and he 
answers her coldly: 


I humbly thank you; well, well, well. 


She then proceeds to offer to return his presents, and re- 
proaches him with unkindness in words so touching that one 
wonders how a man of any sensibility could be unmoved. The 
effect, however, is to incense him. His passion rises; he de- 
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nies that he ever gave her any presents. At one moment he 
says he once loved her, and at the next denies.that he ever 
did so. He goes on to insult and upbraid her with a wither- 
ing sarcasm, the more cruel for its coldness; protests that 
women’s falseness and wantonness had made him mad, and bids 
her go to a nunnery that she may work no more mischief. 

The situation is singularly powerful. Hamlet had loved 
Ophelia, according to his subsequent statement to Laertes, 
with the deepest affection; he loves her still, if indeed the 
ghost’s revelation, his still neglected task, his mother’s unhap- 
py marriage, and his own perturbation of mind will allow it. 
He has been repulsed by Ophelia, which, in addition to the 
pain it might cause him, might, considering their relative po- 
sition, give rise to some feeling of resentment, notwithstand- 
ing that he has good reason to believe that the repulse pro- 
ceeded from Polonius and not from Ophelia herself. Ophelia, 
her dream of happiness destroyed by her father’s unworthy 
suspicions; feeling that, though Hamlet’s repulse had come 
from her, she was in reality forsaken by him; and, by the 
little artifice of offering to return his presents, desiring to show 
that her heart was still unchanged, and hoping that she may 
win him back, is overwhelmed by Hamlet’s fury, which she 
unhesitatingly attributes to insanity. She realizes that all her 
hopes are dashed to the ground, abandons herself to despair, 
and cries: 


I, of ladies most deject and wretched, 
That suck the honey of his music vows, 
O, woe is me, 
To have seen what I have seen, see what I see! 


We can sympathize with Helen Faucit, who tells us that 
once, when acting this scene with Macready, she was overcome 
by her emotion. 

If Hamlet in this scene is deliberately torturing the poor 
girl, who, he knows, sincerely loves him and whose behavior, 
he must have been sure, had been imposed upon her, his con- 
duct is such as any man, not absolutely heartless, would rather 
die than be guilty of. 

The terminology of what has been called “ moral insanity ”’ 
has been elaborated since Shakespeare’s day, but Shakespeare 
would not have been unaware of a condition in which, while 
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the intellect remained undisturbed, the affections were es- 
tranged, and even the moral sense paralyzed. 

It is an open question whether Hamlet is aware or sus- 
pects that the King and Polonius are concealed behind the 
arras in this scene; we are not told that they are, and we 
have no warrant to assume it. When, in answer to his ques- 
tion “Where is your father?’’ Ophelia utters ‘‘her docile lit- 
tle lie,” as one critic rather unkindly puts it, it would appear 
more probable that Hamlet, if he had known the fact, would 
have denounced her on the spot as a liar, much as Othello in 
his fury did not scorn to do with regard to Desdemona. It 
is not very material, for even if Hamlet’s language was in- 
tended for the ears of the listeners behind the arras, it was 
none the less heartlessly cruel towards Ophelia. 

We now come to the play scene. Passing over the, prob- 
ably intentional, misrepresentation of the time which had elapsed 
since his father’s death as immaterial—perhaps he is affecting 
‘loss of memory—we find Hamlet, who appears to be quite 
oblivious of the stormy scene of a few hours before, speaking 
to Ophelia in language which Gervinus, a critic who does not 
admit the idea of Hamlet’s insanity, is content to describe as 
“ equivocal,” but to which other critics have applied stronger 
terms. Strangely enough, this has been passed over by the 
majority of critics as trivial; but Shakespeare was well aware 
of its significance. It did not need Goethe’s injurious sugges- 
tion, or even the supposition that she might have had such 
a nurse as Juliet’s, to account for Ophelia’s songs; we meet 
with the same symptom in Lear’s babble during his madness, 
and are reminded of his pathetic cry: ‘‘Give me an ounce of 
civet, good apothecary, to sweeten my imagination.” 

Two short soliloquies occur between the play scene and 
that with the Queen. In the first Hamlet appears worked up 
to the pitch of executing the revenge demanded by the ghost; 
in the second, immediately after the opportunity has presented 
itself, he invents an excuse to satisfy himself for not taking 
advantage of it so devilish that, as Johnson said, “it is too 
horrible to be read or to be uttered.” No doubt Johnson was 
mistaken in understanding Hamlet’s excuse literally as his de- 
liberate motive; but Hamlet’s moral sense must have become 
sadly deteriorated before he could for a moment have deluded 
himself into thinking that he was actuated by such a motive. 
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In the interview with his mother, Hamlet seems anxious to 
impress upon her that he is really sane, and this he would 
naturally do, the better to enforce what he has been saying 
to her. In the course of this interview Hamlet has killed 
Polonius, who was hidden behind the arras, supposing it to 
be the King who is hiding there. We may concede that, if 
it had actually been the King, Hamlet’s assault would have 
passed for a righteous execution of the ghost’s ccmmand; the 
action, therefore, is pardonable; and we may probably set 
down the unseemly jocularity with which Hamlet treats the 
occurrence as part of his assumption of insanity. 

The King, growing apprehensive of Hamlet, had formed a 
plan for his destruction, by sending him to England accompa- 
nied by Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, who bore a sealed com- 
mission providing for his death. Hamlet, mistrusting his ccm- 
panions, secretly obtained possession of the commission, and 
learning its purport, himself prepared a new commission, pro- 
viding for the death of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern instead. 
Relating this adventure afterwards to Horatio, the latter, in 
surprise, says: 

So Rosencrantz and Guildenstern go to’t. 
Hamlet replies: 
They are not near my. conscience, 


Forgery and murder—for it was nothing less—not near his 


conscience! It does not appear that Rosencrantz and Guilden- 


stern were even aware of the effect of the King’s commission 
they bore, though the expression, ‘‘they did make love to this 
employment,” rather suggests it. Even so; though Hamlet 
might fairly, by stratagem, escape the doom designed for him, 
there was no necessity and could be no excuse for his forging 
a new commission and consigning them to death. 

Meanwhile Ophelia, forsaken by her lover, and her father 
slain by his hand, loses her reason. We see her in a scene 
perhaps the most pathetic in Shakespeare, in which 


Thought and affliction, passion, hell itself, 
She turns to favor and to prettiness. 


Soon after we learn that she has met her death, acciden- 
tally drowned in a brook where she was playing with wild 
flowers ; so perishes this gentle victim of love and duty. 
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Hamlet, who by this time has returned to Denmark, while 
strolling in a churchyard, encounters some gravediggers making 
a grave, which, on inquiry, he finds to be intended tor Ophelia. 
The funeral train approaches, with Laertes as mourner. Ham- 
let, who seems to have forgotten all about Ophelia from the 
time of the play scene, now remembers that he had loved her, 
as he tells Laertes, ‘‘ more than forty thousand brothers.’”’ He 
makes a quarrel with Laertes, and they fight. Shortly after- 
wards they meet, and Hamlet asks Laertes’ pardon, alleging 
that he was the subject of ‘‘a sore distraction,” that what he 
had done was “‘ madness.” 


Was’t Hamlet wrong’d Laertes? never Hamlet: 
If Hamlet from himself be ta’en away, 

And when he’s not himself does wrong Laertes, 
Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it. 
Who does it, then? His madness: if’t be so, 
Hamlet is of the faction that is wronged ; 

His madness is poor Hamlet’s enemy. 


Johnson wishes Hamlet “had made some other defence”’; 
it was “unsuitable to the character of a good or a brave man 
to shelter himself in falsehood.” Certainly, as an excuse, it 
was about as mean a falsehood as a man could utter—but 
how if it were true? — 

The King now concerts with Laertes a further scheme for 
Hamlet’s destruction, which takes effect, involving in the catas- 
trophe the death of the Queen and Laertes himself. Hamlet 
and Laertes fence as for a wager. Hamlet, mortally wounded 
by Laertes with his craftily-envenomed rapier, stabs the King 
with the same weapon, and thus at last the vengeance de- 
manded by the ghost is accomplished—not without the death 
of the avenger. 

In these closing scenes, especially, Hamlet exhibits true 
nobility of character, and we are enabled to realize the justice 
of Ophelia’s commendation of him as she knew him in hap- 
pier days. 

The effect of Hamlet’s conduct on others need not detain 
us long. It matters little what the King or Polonius might 
think. Rosencrantz and Guildenstern could only conclude that 
Hamlet exhibited ‘a crafty madness.” His bosom friend, Ho- 
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ratio, his mother, and above all Ophelia, are better witnesses. 
No word of commendation or otherwise falls from Horatio 
during Hamlet’s life, but his valediction is: 


Now cracks a noble heart. Good-night, sweet prince; 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest! 


And this after Hamlet had just said almost with his last breath: 


O good Horatio, what a wounded name, 
Things standing thus unknown, shall live behind me! 


The Queen, after the fight between Hamlet and Laertes, 
describes what she had no doubt frequently witnessed before: 


Thus awhile the fit will work on him; 
Anon, as patient as the female dove, 

When that her golden couplets are disclosed, 
His silence will sit drooping. 


Ophelia, with the intuition of love (cf Sonnet xxiii.), is 
our surest guide: How does she interpret the scene in which 
she took part? 


O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown! 

The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s eye, tongue, sword; 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 

The observed of all observers, quite, quite down! 
That noble and most sovereign reason, 

Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh; | 

That unmatch’d form and feature of blown youth | 

Blasted with ecstasy. | 


The peculiar appropriateness of ‘‘ sweet bells jangled”’ must 
not be missed—the faculties are not lost; it is their harmoni- 
ous control which is in abeyance; the result is discordant 
clashing. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE DREYFUS CASE. 


BY JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 


I, 


FEW weeks ago, to the frantic joy of the French 
people, and the thunderous applause of the civil- 
ized world, the curtain fell upon the last act of 
the greatest judicial drama of modern, perhaps 

ware Of any, times. The history of the Dreyfus case, 
which for years divided France into two hostile camps, and 
threatened to involve her in foreign war, has been so frequent- 
ly told in the daily press, during the past month, that there 
is no need to recall, however summarily, its amazing details. 
When Dreyfus was condemned, with every accompaniment 

of ignominy, to his living death, in a tropical hell, aggravated 
by man’s inhumanity to man, there were in France about 

30,000 men, and 128,000 women, belonging to religious con- 
regations. Their possessions were estimated at four hundred 
and ninety-three million francs. The Catholic Church was the 
religion of the State, established by law. Military guards of 
honor stood at the entrance to the residence of every French 
bishop, a papal nuncio resided in Paris, surrounded with all 

the pomp and dignity that attends the representative of a 
sovereign power; and, in turn, an ambassador of France repre- 
sented the eldest daughter of the Church at the Papal Court, 
as in the days of his most Christian Majesty. On the day 
when Dreyfus was declared an innocent man no religious order 
existed in France; their members in thousands had taken the 
road to exile; the Church was reduced to the same footing 
as the most petty and obscure sect; her bishops and priests 
were no longer functionaries of the State; and France, as a 
nation, had ceased to recognize the existence of the tiara. 
Between this rapid change in the status of Catholicism and 
the fortunes of a mere subaltern officer of the army, however 
improbable it may seem on any @ priori grounds, there is an 
intimate connection. 

It will be one of the most delicate tasks of the future his- 
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torian, working in a light not distorted by contemporary pas- 
sions, on materials which are only partially known to the pub- 
lic at present, to trace the various strands in that complex 
network of causes which have in a short period brought about 
such changes as the Church of France has undergone since 
the time when the expulsion of Protestantism by the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes left her without even the sem- 
blance of a rival in the entire kingdom. The most interest- 
ing feature of the historian’s task, the key to the whole prob- 
lem, will be to investigate how it came to pass that, notwith- 
standing the firm conviction of thinkers that the future of a 
country is in the hands of those who teach the children and 
the youth, though the clergy had full control of the education 
of France for ages, yet they lost it in a generation, chiefly 
through the instrumentality of their own pupils. But, fassons 
au deluge. 

Present interest, in America, is enlisted in discovering some 
reasonable explanation of the present crisis. If we consult the 
organs of traditional clerical policy, we shall learn little else 
than that the present calamities are traceable exclusively to 
the triumph of democratic and republican principles codperat- 
ing with the organized propaganda of satanism, freemasonry. 
Naturally, intelligent people on this side of the Atlantic are 
not quite willing to accept this account as satisfactory. They 
themselves are enthusiastic believers in democratic principles, 
and know that there can be no essential antagonism between 
democracy and true religion. Nor do they readily believe that 
an organization of thirty-eight thousand men could, without 
contributory assistance of some kind or another from other 
sources, de-Catholicize a nation numbering thirty-eight mil- 
lions, renowned for its intelligence no less than for its historic 
loyalty to the Church. If we consult many well-informed 
writers, who have dared to contradict what may he called the 
official account of the beaten leaders, we shall learn that the 
result has been due, not much more to the power of the at- 
tack than to the management of the defence. The Catholic 
cause has been crippled because its leaders have resolutely de- 
clined to open their eyes to the truth, that the age of abso- 
lutism has gone and the age of democracy is here. All their 
hopes and aspirations have been set upon a corpse, though, 
as Leo XIII. said, relative to the subject: “The corpse of 
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Christ on the cross is the only one to which Christians ought 
to cling.” 

They have fallaciously reasoned that because democracy is 
the foe of absolutism in political life, it must also be antago- 
nistic to the principle of authority in religion. Hence, frcm 
this. point of view, there could, be no question of a good re- 
public or a bad republic—any republic is essentially bad. The 
salvation of France could be expected only by a restoration 
of the Bourbon monarchy, or, that failing, by the advent of a 
Bonapartist, or even a messiah like Boulanger—anything, any- 
thing rather than /a gueuse. A persistent adherence to this 
policy, accompanied by a closely related disposition to judge 
passing events in the light of theoretical prepossessions has 
enabled forces hostile to religion to turn the political power 
of the entire country to their purpose. 

With all respect to the abilities and knowledge possessed 
by that eminent English student of French affairs, Mr. Dell, it 
is mere nonsense to treat the French crisis as he does recently 
in one of the reviews and in his introduction to the English 
edition of M. Sabatier’s able book, ignoring the influence of a 
powerful, professedly anti-religious party, who pushed the cam- 
paign against the Church, not merely out of hate of clerical- 
ism, but out of hate for Christianity. Freemasonry is active 
in French politics; the power of the lodges in public life is 
tremendous. And French freemasonry is avowedly atheistic. 
It has placed atheism in its constitutions. 

Now masonry does support the Republic. But if all ma- 
sons are republicans, all republicans are not masons. The 
French peasantry care not a jot whether masons or monsignors 
rule the country, provided only they are to be left secure in 
their farms and not unduly burdened by taxation. Yet the 
clergy, as a.body, argued that, as all masons are republicans, 
all republicans are masons. Then they made this fallacy their © 
guiding principle of action, and by doing so threw the masses 
of the people, and the majority of the electors, into the arms 
of the enemies of the Church. “You see,” said the anti- 
clericals to the people, “the priests want to bring back the 
monarchy, the nobles, the aristocrats; they want to oppress 
you again with the corvée and the gadelle, and the thousand 
other loads that reduced you to beasts of burden for the bene- 
fit of the priests. and the nobles. If you do not wish this, 
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stand by us, support the Republic, the protector of your homes 
and your liberties.” And so the French peasants, the backbone 
of the electorate, grew to understand that Vive la République 
and Le clericalisme—voila l’ennemi were equivalent rallying 
cries. The clergy continued to show their distrust of the con- 
stituted form of government, and of democratic tendencies at 
large. The bishop who said “I want no democratic priests in 
my diocese,” epitomized the ruling policy. The people slipped 
away from the influence of their religious leaders, who watched 
the spectacle in despairing inactivity, broken only by a _ring- 
ing of hands, and an unending wail of Les Franc-Mazons, les 
Franc-Magons / These words explained everything, and relieved 
everybody of responsibility. 


II. 


This fixed idea that freemasonry is diabolically potent for 
evil led to an episode—too rich in counsel to be forgotten— 
which, besides letting loose on the clergy a storm of ridicule, 
no inconsiderable force in French life, provided the anti-cleri- 
cals with a welcome object-lesson to illustrate their favorite 
theme, that the clergy, who pretend to the guidance of the 
world, are the slaves of ignorance and credulity. 

About 1879 a. Frenchman named Gabriel Jogand. Pages 
who a few years previously had fled to Geneva on account of 
some crime, returned to Paris and, under the name of Leo 
Taxil, began a series of publications professing to expose the 
secret immorality that pervades Catholic life. He combined 
revolting lubricity, as it is to be found in the lowest sinks of 
French pornography, with rabid hatred of religion. The title 
of one of his books, Les Amours Secrétes de Pie IX., will suf- 
fice to indicate the character of this stuff. He flourished for 
awhile, but his public soon grew tired of his monotonous ex- 
travagances; and he dropped out of sight. In the year 1884 
the religious: press of Italy and France announced the glad 
tidings that, as if to give confirmation to the Pope’s recent 
encyclical on freemasoary, a miracle of grace had been wrought, 
Leo Taxil, the arch-freemason, the reviler of the Church, the 
traducer of her ministers, had been converted, and was about 
to expiate his. crimes by revealing to the world the unsuspected 
depths of masonic infamy. The exultation that this news pro- 
voked was boundless. Piety referred to Taxil’s conversion in 
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terms that might not unworthily be used with reference to 
the miracle that befell on the road to Damascus. ’ 

Then began a new series of publications, which for ex- 
travagance, audacity, and filth were not behind the former 
batch. In various literary forms—biographies, confessions, ex- 
posures, histories—M. Taxil told the one story which was 
singularly simple in substance, though extensively varied in 
its circumstantial setting and trimmings. The object of free- 
masonry is to substitute the worship of the devil for that of 
God. Penetrating to the heart of this nefarious sect, one meets 
with Palladism. In the Palladist lodges the devil appears in 
person, converses in the most charming fashion with his vota- 
ries, receives their reports, and issues his instructions. The 
favorite form of worship is the black mass, in which conse- 
crated hosts, obtained usually by sister masons who received 
holy communion for the purpose, are subjected to infamous 
indignities. It may be noticed in passing that the skill with 
which M. Taxil studied the tastes of his victims when baiting 
his traps is shown by his fixing the headquarters of Palladism 
in the United States. He told with a wealth of detail, and in 
the circumstantial way of the novelist, what goes on in the 
lodges, devoting a special book to the female lodges, the drift 
of which may be vaguely surmised. He showed the bloody 
hand of freemasonry in many dark deeds of the past; almost 
all the Church’s troubles were stirred up by its diabolic agency. 

The printing presses of Taxil’s- publishers could not keep 
pace with the demand. His confessions were the leading sub- 
ject of conversation wherever two or three ecclesiastics met 
together. Innumerable books, pamphlets, articles, disseminated 
the revelations far and wide; and the writers usually took 
care to point out how God had vouchsafed to confirm the 
charges which the Church had” repeatedly’ made against free- 
masonry in the face of a scornfully incredulous world. 

The golden harvest which Taxil was reaping with little toil 
from the field of credulity, inspired others to follow in his 
wake. Soon there were several other converted masons of high 
rank, who endeavored to make up for lost time by out-herod- 
ing Herod. One brought out his exposures in the periodical 
form. He conducted his readers, during the course of two 
years, through all the chief seats of devil-worship, from Charles- 
ton to China, calling at Paris, Gibraltar, Naples, Ceylon, Cal- 
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cutta. He showed that the European devil-worshipper can 
make himself known to his fellow-Palladists among the Yogis 
of India, and in the slums of Hong Kong. 

Taxil and the other impostors succeeded in obtaining very 
high ecclesiastical patronage for their labors. A papal nuncio, 
archbishops, bishops, and minor dignitaries without number 
blessed them, and wrote recommendations for their works. A 
learned German Jesuit translated a work of Taxil, and declared 
that Taxil’s evidence proved freemasonry or devil-worship to 
be the logical sequence of Martin Luther. The Commander 
Margiotta, another confessor, was made a Knight of the Holy 
Sepulchre for having written a certain book, from which a 
Roman newspaper aiterwards printed extracts, with the result 
that the editor of the paper was heavily fined for having is- 
sued an indecent publication. In France great things were ex- 
pected as a result of the revelations. It would open the eyes 
of the people as to the true nature of freemasonry—then the 
country would be saved. Anybody rash enough to express 
any scepticism as to the trustworthiness of the witnesses against 
masonry, was set down as a “ liberal’’ or a free-thinker in dis- 
guise. Had not the Holy See told us the same things? Did 
not the Pope witness to the truth of the confessions, by order- 
ing that after every Mass the priest should say the prayer in- 
voking the assistance of the Archangel Michael to drive satan 
back to hell? Had not the Apostolic benediction been given 
to some of the works? And there was a long list of French 
bishops who could be referred to as having warmly commended 
one or other of the productions of Taxil and his imitators, as 
potent instruments for good, and deserving of wide circulation, 
that they might open the eyes of the French people. 

Taxil’s masterpiece and Nemesis was Diana Vaughan. 
This young lady had been a high-priestess of’ Luciferianism, 
but was converted. She afterwards entered a convent. Her 
whereabouts was known to M. Taxil. But it was to be kept a 
secret, lest she should be reached by the poison or the dagger 
of the. enraged masons, whose innermost secrets she was reveal- 
ing. From her holy retreat she sent forth astonishing revela- 
tions on the nature of masonry. M. Taxil conducted her cor- 
respondence with the outside world, and conveyed to her the 
blessings she received from very high Church dignitaries, as 
well as the attacks made upon her veracity. These were also 
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answered triumphantly, and gave a singular spice to the whole 
affair. A list of Miss Vaughan’s titles in masonry will help 
readers to form a vague idea of the crude character of this pre- 
posterous swindle, which made victims of intelligent men in 
positions of grave responsibility. When she quitted masonry, 
or, to be precise, April 19, 1894, Miss Vaughan was: Sovereign 
Templar Mistress, Grand Mistress of the Perfect Triangle 
Phoebe-la- Rose, in the Orient of New York; Grand Honorary 
Mistress of the Eleven-Sevens in the Orient of Louisville; 
Honorary Member of the Mother Lodge, Lotus of England in 
the Orient of London; Honorary Member of the Perfect Tri- 
angle “‘ FIAT LUX” in the Orient of Mexico; Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Perfect Triangle Hockma-Kadeshnou in the Orient 
of Calcutta; Member of the P. T. Tseditk’iou in the Orient 
of Buenos Ayres; Honorary Member of al] Grand Triangles of 
the Memphis, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Charleston, and Boston; 
Inspector-General of the New Reformed Palladium with a per- 
manent commission; Delegate of the Triangular Province of 
New York and Brooklyn, for the sovereign assembly of Septem- 
ber 20, 1893; Chevalier of the Order of Isis and Osiris; 
Honorary Vice-President of the Knights Templars (Section of the 
Little- woods) in the Orient of Philadelphia; Honorary Member 
of the Consistory, Director of the Scottish Rite of Perfection 
for Louisiana, in the Orient of New Orleans. Will the patience 
of the reader permit us to extract Diana’s account of her 
first introduction to the devil? It took place in Charleston. 
After a preliminary course of fasting and prayer, she was in- 
troduced into the Chamber of the Grand Palladium, and locked 
up alone by Albert Pike. ‘‘ The Palladium is the statue of a 
buck- goat, with the breasts of a woman and large black wings. 
It belonged to the templars of old, and was called Baphomet 
by them. Its last templar guardian was J. B. Molay, and it-was 
brought to Charleston by Isaac Long, who said he paid the 
executioner for the head in Paris where Molay was executed.” 
There are duplicates of the Palladium, says Diana, in all the 
Grand Lodges. After being a short time in the presence of the 
Palladium, Diana saw the play begin. Darkness first, suc- 
ceeded by blue blazes, thunder, and lightning; the Palladium 
looms larger and larger; enter spirits and genii with wings; a 
dance; then the climax. ‘‘I saw Lucifer before me seated on 
a throne of diamonds, without any previous indication of his 
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approach. I did not see how he had got in or sat down, or 
taken the place of Baphomet. With profound respect I knelt 
down before him; but he forbade me with a gesture and said: 
‘Get up my daughter; to kneel is humiliating, and I do not ° 
want to humiliate those I love and by whom I am loved.’” 
Then follows a long dialogue between Diana and the devil, 
concerning the worship of Adonai, the God of the Christians. 
Diana has misgivings and behaves in a way that will one day 
win for her the grace of conversion. She recounted wonder- 
ful stories, such as the transportation in a single night of an 
English general from Gibraltar to India that he might be pres- 
ent at a séance. But she did not satiate the appetites to which 
she catered. 

Taxil and his followers continued for years to enjoy the 
confidence of their dupes, and to provide the ammunition on 
which Catholics relied strongly in the anti-clerical struggle in 
France. Independent men of all parties warned the dupes. 
Even some of the masonic press assured them that Taxil was 
acheat. Pshaw! this was discounted as a clumsy trick of the 
masons to discredit the noble soul who was doing such valiant 
work for the Church. ' 

The close came in 1896. In consequence chiefly of Taxil’s 
revelations a commission of bishops and priests met to con- 
sider what means should be taken to turn the recent revela- 
tions to the best advantage. Taxil was invited to be present. 
By this time, a few suspicious people began to remark how 
strange it was that nobody had ever seen Diana Vaughan, 
nor even met anybody who had, except M. Taxil. He was 
told that it was time he should either produce her, for the con- 
fusion of doubters, or, at least, allow some responsible persons to 
verify her whereabouts. M. Taxil assured his correspondents that 
he would completely satisfy everybody. He saw that the game 
was up. On the day appointed for the appearance of Diana 
Vaughan he coolly presented himself to the assembly, and 
told them that he was Diana Vaughan; and that his entire 
output of masonic exposures was pure fiction; that he had 
started them with the intention of exploring the extent of 
Catholic infatuation. 

The anti-clerical press did not conceal the dramatic fin- 
ish of the Taxil episode. Naturally the clergy were reticent 
on the subject; and Taxil’s authority continued to be appealed 
to long after the dénouement. Many books, which draw their 
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inspiration from the exposures of this era, on the prevalence of 
satanism and Palladism, anti-Christ and similar subjects, are 
still in circulation. In France the Taxil affair was pointed to 
by the enemies of the clergy as an index of the good sense 
and open-mindedness of the class that claims the right to di- 
rect the consciences of the French people, and of the value of 
its judgments concerning freemasonry. 


III. 


The Dreyfus case provided a still more unfortunate oppor- 
tunity for the disastrous play of prepossession and prejudice. 
Fourteen or fifteen years ago the anti-Semitic agitation, inau- 
gurated by a sensational volume entitled La France Juive, and 
propagated by a periodical under the direction of a violent 
Royalist, M. Drumont, had grown to great proportions. In 
its propagation almost the entire popular religious press co- 
Séperated, with the consent or the approbation of responsible 
ecclesiastics. After the freemasons, the Jews were the sworn 
enemies of Christianity and Catholic France. Indeed, it was 
scarcely worth while to make any distinction between Jew and 
freemason. Both hated the same things, and by common 
means pursued a common end. They had by treachery ob- 
tained possession of the government of the country through 
the republican system. The Jew’s purpose was, with the help 
of his German brothers, to get possession of France. This 
‘‘man without a country’ was the natural enemy of traditional 
France and all that derived from it; he would extinguish 
French nationality, or fling it under the feet of its hereditary 
enemy. The whole country, every department of the Govern- 
ment, in the hands of the freemasons, was overrun with spies 
who betrayed its secrets to the foreigner. There were spies, 
too, in the army. The only hope of France lay in the restor- 
ation of the monarchy, which, by the way, was the only form 
of government that offered any support to the Church. Such, 
in brief, was the gospel preached with religious fervor by 
the anti-Semites. The small number of the clergy that dis- 
sented from these views did not dare to express its opinion; 
for to do so rendered any one an object of suspicion and 
reprobation. 

At this period the religious orders were flourishing. In 
1881, under Jules Ferry, a half-hearted attempt had been made 
to suppress some of them. But the measure met with no gen- 
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eral approval from the people at large. Soon the religious 
houses which had been broken up were re-constituted. The 
congregations entered upon their usual avocations. Even the 
great colleges remained under their control with the help of 
some legal precautions. The religious press had grown bold, 
from immunity, and did not hesitate to express, pretty plainly, 
its hatred of the existing form of government, and its longings 
for another. One of its most powerful organs was La Croix, 
a newspaper conducted by the Assumptionist Fathers in Paris. 
It circulated widely through France. Affiliated with it was a 
myriad of minor newspapers, diocesan and parochial, a large 
number of them bearing the same name, qualified, usually, by 
the name of the town or ecclesiastical circumscription to which 
each belonged. Conducted with respectable literary ability, 
and, it must be confessed, with a good dose of courage, La 
Croix and its offsprings assumed to represent Catholic opinion ; 
and the public took it at its own estimate. 

Then came the trial and condemnation of Dreyfus. With- 
out a single exception, this entire press threw itself against 
Dreyfus. He was a Jew—what further need was there of 
testimony? The anti-Semites triumphantly pointed to the 
wretched man as a providential confirmation of the warnings 
issued by M. Drumont. The question of the prisoner’s guilt 
or innocence was made a religious test. For a Catholic to 
express an opinion that the Rennes court-martial might have — 
made a mistake was to proclaim himself not alone a traitor to 
his country but also an enemy to. his religion. The chiefs of 
the army were loaded with thanks for having saved France. 
Their action was interpreted as a sign that the sons of the cru- 
saders were at length awakening from their sleep. And so forth, 
and so forth. During all the long-drawn agony La Croix and 
its companions stood, as one man, against Dreyfus. In vain 
did Henry confess himself a forger, and Picquart challenge the 
incriminating evidence. Henry was a lunatic, or a victim, and 
Picquart a traitor who had sold himself for the gold of Jew- 
ish bankers. The foreign press was manipulated by Jews and 
freemasons. When Zola took upon himself the task worthy 
of a better man, the cry was that Dreyfus could be judged 
by the character of his friends. 

The mere thought that, perhaps, there were German spies 


in the army, drove the French people to exasperation. Many 
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asked themselves whether the anti-Semites were not, after 
all, discerning patriots. But, by degrees, as the case passed 
through its successive phases, opinion changed in favor of 
Dreyfus. The military clique that condemned him, and sus- 
tained the condemnation, lost credit. Then anti-clericals drew 
attention to the fact that the foremost pursuers of the victim 
were the religious congregations, who, it was said, had shown 
themselves unscrupulous fanatics on the watch for any oppor- 
tunity to meddle in political affairs to promote their designs 
against the. Republic. ‘‘ You will see,” a well-informed lay- 
man had said at an early stage of the Dreyfus case, to a 
number of bishops, ‘‘that the upshot of all this will be a law 
against the Congregations.” The bishops shook their heads. 
But the layman was right. In return for their journalistic zeal, 
the Assumptionists were suppressed in 1900. But, reasoned 
the leaders of the Left, the spirit of the Assumptionists is 
the spirit of all the others. They are all against the Repub- 
lic; let the policy be “thorough.” Waldeck- Rousseau lis- 
tened to the advice; and began the work. Combes completed 
it, while the nation, as a whole, looked on with but little ex- 
pression of dissatisfaction. 

The anti-clerical party had learned from the campaign 
against the Congregations that Catholic sentiment in France 
would not stand in their way if they should elect to proceed 
further. The Loubet visit and the affairs of the bishops of 
Dijon and Laval gave them their opportunity. The Concordat 
was annulled, and Catholicism disestablished. The country re- 
corded its feelings about the proceeding by giving the Govern- 
ment an increased majority. 

No policy, however wise, of the clergy, probably, could 
have retarded very long the separation of Church and State 
in France. There can hardly, however, be any doubt but that 
this consummation was hastened by the failure of the leaders, 
laboring under inherited prepossessions, to take account of the 
signs of the times, and to employ all the legitimate means at 
their disposal to retain the confidence of the people. 
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IV. 


Some of our readers, perhaps, may find it hard to believe 
that the estimate conveyed in the foregoing pages of the pre- 
vailing mentality among the dominant party of the French 
clergy is correct. ‘‘ How can we believe,” we imagine some- 
body protests, ‘“‘that prudent, learned, pious ecclesiastics, ab- 
solutely devoted to truth and justice, could misinterpret facts 
in the manner you describe, or fail to read correctly signs so 
plain that the wayfarer, though blind, need not err therein?” 
To any American reader who is inclined to scepticism on this 
‘subject, we recommend a volume entitled L’Américanisme et 
la Conjuration Anti-Chrétienne,* where he will see the manner 
in which things familiar to himself are reflected through the 
mentality with which we have been dealing. The author has 
been closely connected with the episodes that have hitherto 
occupied us. As editor of a religious newspaper of high 
standing he took a prominent part in the Taxil and Dreyfus 
affairs. In the present book he appeals with confidence to 
literature that was inspired by the revelations. of satanism. 
And the title of the work indicates that it has a right to a 
place in the literature of anti-Semitism. Nor can any reader 
proceed very far through its pages without perceiving that 
the writer’s prejudices against democracy are chiefly responsi- 
ble for the obliquity of his vision. The writer of this paper 
first came across this volume in the hands of a young English 
lady, who had just come to America after finishing her educa- 
tion in a French convent. Before leaving for America, her 
confessor, a member of a distinguished order, had warned her 
that in the country to which she was going ugorthodox views 
were rampant among a great number of the priests. To opea 
her eyes to the dangers to which she was exposing herself in 
coming to America, he would give her a copy of Monsieur 
Abbé Delassus’ valuable book. The author was a learned 
man very familiar with conditions in America. 

Truly the book is of a nature to impress the stranger with- 
in our gates of the need to walk warily when among Ameri- 
can Catholics. The thesis of the Right Reverend author—he 


* L'Américanisme et la Conjuration Anti-Chrétienne, Par M. l'Abbé Henri Delassus, 
Chanoine Honoraire de la Métropole de Cambrai, Directeur de La Semaine Religieuse de ce 
Diocése. Paris: 30 Rue de St. Sulpice, Desclée de Brouwer et Cie. 
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is now a Monsignor—is, in brief, that there exists among the 
Jews a vast and powerful conspiracy against Christianity, and 
that the principles and doctrines of this gigantic alliance tally 
exactly with characteristic principles and doctrines of Arch- 
bishop Ireland, Archbishop Keane, the late Father Hecker and 
his followers. No; this is not a joke. We call to witness the 
four hundred and fifty pages that make up this volume, its 
wealth of documentation, its lucid arrangement, its logical 
method, its earnestness of tone, and the dogmatic finality with 
which the author. lays down his convictions. 

The author starts out by expressing a profound distrust of 
America, and grave misgivings that this country is destined to 
play a baleful part in the affairs of mankind. Her national 
characteristic is audacity: America “has just now displayed it, 
in international affairs, by trampling underfoot every law of 
Christian civilization, to lay hands on a possession which she 
coveted!” We shall here and elsewhere leave the reader to 
play the commentator, confining ourselves simply to reprodu- 
cing the estimates of our author. As the reader proceeds he 
shall find that democracy of any kind is nothing but the prin- 
ciples of ’89—that is, the French Revolution—and, conse- 
quently, is always to be abhorred. 

The learned author would not, we are certain, willingly 
commit the crime of falsifying a citation, inventing a fact, mis- 
interpreting, in an unfavorable sense, a quotation from one 
against whom he is pushing a prosecution for heresy or un- 
orthodoxy; yet, as he looks at America, from his far-distant 
standpoint, through glasses colored and obscured by prejudices, 
he is doing little else but these things from the beginning to 
the end. As we read him, the reflection continually arises 
that here is an exact reproduction of the methods by which 
scribes and speakers of the Exeter Hall and A. P. A. type 
demonstrate that Catholicism is reeking with corruption, that 
the confessional is an engine of the devil, that there are Jesuits in 
disguise in every department of life, or that American Catholics 
are all in a conspiracy to overthrow the American government 
and hand the country over to the Pope and the Italians. Sim- 
ple facts or statements are distorted; a perfectly legitimate 
saying of somebody is spliced on to another saying of en- 
tirely different purport by somebody else, and the first speaker 
is accused of entertaining the views of the latter. Or, the au- 
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. thor puts his own interpretation on some detached passage, then 


from this premise he draws a conclusion which the original 
speaker or writer never dreamed of and would not for a mo- 
ment entertain. The tendency to resort to methods of this 
kind against those who hold principles to which we are averse 
is not confined to any creed, political or religious. It has a 
psychological root, and is the index of a temperament which 
in our opponents we designate as bigotry. 

No detached instances can convey an adequate idea of the 
extent to which these methods are here employed, in absolute 
good faith, in order to convict Archbishops Keane and Ireland 
and their fellow-Américanistes of being allies of the Universal 
Jewish Alliance against Christianity. We must, however, submit 


’ a few examples. Some years ago, it will be remembered, Bishop 


McQuaid, of Rochester, protested in the pulpit of his cathedral 
against the action of the Archbishop of St. Paul, who had taken 
a hand in New York politics. Mgr. Delassus’ readers are in- 
formed that, so far had Archbishop Ireland gone in the path of 
unorthodoxy, that the worthy Bishop of Rochester found it to be 
his duty to denounce, “clothed in his pontifical ornaments, and 
crozier in hand,” the doctrinal aberrations of his erring brother 
of St. Paul. A few pages away the reader will learn the as- 
tonishing news that this same unorthodox prelate endeavored 
to sweep away the denominational schools of his country. 

One of the characteristic points of the Anti-Christian Jew- 
ish Alliance’s policy is reliance on secret societies. Américan- 
tstes betray their affinity with this nefarious body by their fond- 
ness for secret societies. The damning proof of this affinity is 
found in the fact that some years ago Cardinal Gibbons ap- 
pealed to Rome in order to prevent the Holy See from con- 
demning the Knights of Labor. Contrary to the fact, Mgr. 
Delassus informs his readers that the appeal failed, for, he writes, 
the Holy See replied that ‘‘ Catholics must give up these societies 
at any cost.” After such ignorance on a well-known incident 
of ecclesiastical history, one is not surprised to find such gems 
of information as that Disraeli was prime minister of England 
for forty years, and that Carlyle was an authority on freema- 
sonry. 

The chain of evidence which Mgr. Delassus brings forward 
to establish his first position, that of the Universal Hebrew Al- 
liance, is, in all truth, very slender, and has many links that 
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would not stand cross examination. But we must confine our- 
selves to his charges against the Americans. Having shown by 
quotations that the Alliance aims at establishing a universal 
brotherhood of man—an idea which some people say is strongly 
expressed in the New Testament—the Monsignor proceeds to 
establish the identity of views between the anti-Christian con- 
spiracy and the Américanistes. -For this purpose he submits an 
extract from a speech of Archbishop Keane at the Brussels’ 
Congress, in 1894: ‘‘ We believe that we have an opportunity 
of giving a grand lesson to the entire world. When we study 
the map of Europe we can see little divisions marked here, 
there, and everywhere. Lines traverse this map in all direc- 
tions. They signify not merely territorial divisions; they also 
mean jealousies, hatreds, enmities, which find expression in God 
knows how many thousands. of armed men. Now Providence 
has permitted emigration from all these lands to us. All these 
nations are represented among us; they live together in peace. 
The privilege which God has granted to America is to destroy 
these national jealousies which you have fostered in Europe, 
and to merge them in American unity.”’ And these sentiments 
convict Archbishop Keane of working on lines parallel to those 
of the anti-Christian conspiracy against the Church. The anti- 
clerical party in France opposed the religious orders—Father 
Hecker wrote that in the future the monastic orders will not 
be the dominant type of Christian perfection: Proof that the 
aims of Hecker and the French infidels are identical. Many 
Jewish writers, as Mgr. Delassus shows, have claimed for their 
race preéminence in pluck and enterprise. Mark, now, the 
ominous resemblance—Americans are noted for their audacious 
self-reliance; and Archbishop Ireland praises Hecker for his 
spirit of initiative. And Mgr. Delassus further informs his 
pupils that this self-reliant spirit is but a manifestation of the 
central tendency of the French revolution—a movement of man 
to get rid of God. 

Reasoning of this kind constitutes the entire: volume. With- 
out stretching his methods, Mgr. Delassus might convict us all 
of being Mahometans. We all say: There is but one God. 
Now Mahometans say precisely: There is but one God; of course 
they add, but the matter is quite irrelevant to the present issue, 
that Mahomet is his prophet. Therefore we are all, unconscious- 
ly, but none the less surely, helping along the Universal Ma- 
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hometan Alliance against Christianity. Should the jehad, which 
troubles the sleep of English statesmen just now, come to pass, 
it is quite possible that Americans might be proven to be in 
sympathy with it. There are persons who still believe that 
Leo Taxil’s final and only real confession was but a deeper 
move of masonic guile; the universal approbation expressed 
over the last decision in the Dreyfus case has been ascribed to 
the control of the world’s press by the freemasons, and should 
this modest paper have the honor to fall under the notice of 
some people, it may be cited as confirmation of the sympathy 
of American Catholics with-the anti-Christian conspiracy. 

Are the losses sustained by the Church in France final, or 
-do they carry no compensations? Already brave voices are 
heard above the general jeremiad uttering words of cheerful 
hope. The .Church is divorced from the State.—True, but she 
is also free from the shackles of the State. She need no longer 
consult Czsar before rendering to God the things that are God’s- 
Her clergy, in future, must depend upon the faithful.—So did 
the Apostles and their successors for ages. So does the clergy 
throughout the English-speaking world, where Catholicism is 
flourishing like a willow beside the running brook. But the 
Church -will be poor!—When the Church was very young her 
Master commended her to his Lady Poverty, and she never 
suffered ill while under the protection of that faithful guardian. 
Her evil days came when, from the top of a lofty mountain, the 
Tempter dazzled some of her children with a vision of the king- 
doms of this earth and the riches thereof. In this democratic 
age there is a fresh meaning in the Scriptural warning: Put not 
your trust in princes. Let the whole clergy of France, second 
to none in the world for virtue and devotedness, go forth to 
their own people with the same missionary spirit which has car- 
ried French missionaries to the end of the earth. Then the dry 
bones of the plains shall come together and be clothed with 
flesh, and Faith shall repopulate the desolate cities. 
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As readers of THE CATHOLIC 
WESTMINSTER LECTURES. Wor LD are aware, this series con- 
sists of a number of popular lec- 

tures, delivered by prominent clergymen in London on the 
fundamental truths of Catholic faith. The intention of those 
who started this course of lectures has been to provide an 
antidote for the loose and inaccurate scepticism which has made 


. itself felt in all classes of society. And, rightly, with a true 


insight into the nature of their task, the promoters decided 
that the most effective means of combating prevalent errors is 
not to attack them, successively, with destructive criticism, for 
that were an endless task; but to present, clearly and simply, 
the contrary truths. The present numbers* handle the two 
most fundamental doctrines of, respectively, natural and super- 
natural religion. Evidently, when confronted with the task of 
presenting either of them within the compass of a single lec- 
ture or a slim booklet, the author’s chief perplexity must be to 
determine whether he shall give a sketchy outline of the 
entire subject, or confine himself to the consideration of some 
pivotal point, or some predominant factor of his problem. 
Monsignor Barnes, very wisely we think, chose the latter 
method. He confined himself to showing that there is no need 
for a Christian “to shrink from full investigation into the 
origin of the books which he has been brought up to consider 
sacred.” If the results of criticism, such is the drift of Ris 
argument, have at first sight appeared subversive of Catholic 
estimates of the Bible, a more matured judgment has found 
nothing in the established results of investigation incompatible 
with Catholic belief. Furthermore, he is willing to concede 
that criticism has, in some respects, placed the historical author- 
ity of the Gospels on a firmer basis than that which traditional 
views granted to them. 

The lecturer on the existence of God preferred to essay a 
broad and general treatment of his subject; that is, he gives 
a sketchy outline of the classical theistic arguments, from mo- 
tion, from causality, from necessity, from perfection, from de- 
sign, and from law, or conscience. We doubt whether this 


* Westminster Lectures. The Witness of the Gospels. By A. S. Barnes. The Existence 
of God. By Canon Moyes, D.D. 
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was the better plan. The limitations under which the lecturer 
spoke compelled him to be content with a treatment too super- 
ficial to bring out the full force of his arguments, and an 
emasculated presentation of an argument is worse than none 
at all. With all respect for the traditional scholastic group, 
we think that the fact that so loyal a scholastic as Father 
Rickaby omitted the argument from motion in his translation 
of the Summa contra Gentiles, might have suggested to Canon 
Moyes the propriety of giving to some of the others the time 
which he devoted to that one. Again, in accordance with 
traditional procedure, he scarcely insisted enough on the full 
content of the argument to be drawn from man’s moral nature. 
Yet it can hardly be disputed that, whatever may be the com- 
parative intrinsic values of the metaphysical and the moral 
arguments, the latter, when properly- handled, is far more likely 
to make an impression on the current agnosticism which, while 
impatient of metaphysics, is willing enough to concede the 
moral postulates which, the apologist can show, imply the ex- 
istence of a personal God. 

It would, we believe, be well worth the attention of the 
Westminster editots to consider whether they ought not, be- 
fore publishing lectures of this kind, to enlarge them so that 
each printed number might contain a more complete treatment 
of the great apologetic questions. An oral lecture can last 
scarcely more than an hour and a half. Yet few of the great 
religious topics can be more than skimmed over in that time. 
The value of the series would be greatly enhanced if, when 
complete, it should constitute a fairly comprehensive, com- 
pendious statement of Catholic apologetic. If we turn to 
French, we shall find just the ideal that is desirable. Under 
the title of Science et Religion the firm of Bloud et Cie,* are 
issuing, with marvelous rapidity, an admirable series of little 
volumes, each containing about sixty-four compact pages in 
12mo, dealing with a host of questions, all of vital interest, 
relative to the bearing of modern science and criticism on 
Catholic philosophy, ecclesiastical history, the constitution, 
doctrines, and administration of the Church. Each subject is 
treated by a master. The method and grasp exhibited in 
every treatise is such as is looked for in a dissertation pre- 


* Science et Religion: Etudes por les temps presents, 335 volumes publiés. o /7. 60 le 
vol. Paris: Libraire:Bloud et Cie., Rue de Rennes, 
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sented to obtain a degree in the sacred sciences. Some of 
them are masterpieces from the pens of eminent specialists. 
The whole collection, which continues to grow, forms a library 
that, when completed, will comprehend a little cyclopedia 
bearing on religious questions and topics about which every 
cultured Catholic desires to read. With some amplification 
the Westminster series, under the able direction of its editor 
and promoters, might become the nucleus of a similar collec- 
tion for the English-speaking world. The value of such a 
library can scarcely be over-estimated. 


In nine essays,* originally prepared, 
SELF-KNOWLEDGE. we surmise, as public addresses, 
By Fr. Maturin. Father Maturin sets forth his con- 
ception of the function fulfilled by 
self-knowledge and self-control in the work of building up a 
character to be the fit embodiment of the Christian ideal. He 
teaches plainly, forcibly, effectively. There are didactic works 
on religion which, though they should be read with consider- 
able attention and no lack of docility, would fail to make an 
impress on the reader’s character or conduct. Father Maturin’s 
volume, though it lays but little stress on the formal and ex- 
ternal elements of the religious life, goes straight to the heart 
of things, and insists upon a practical, vital, virile attitude on 
the part of the disciples who venture to claim Christ as Mas- 
ter. There are great thoughts in these pages; there is splen- 
did inspiration ;. best of all, there is much common sense. No 
one but a man of spiritual insight could have originated the 
suggestions with which the essays abound. No one but a man 
of experience, wide, deep, and true, could speak so prudently 
and practically on the problems and issues which confront the 
aspirant after holiness. Strong and clear and cheerful; attrac- 
tive, wise, and true; these are the qualities of Father Maturin’s 
counsels. As to the form, one could desire that a little more 
attention had been yiven to the finishing of the addresses when 
about to be presented in their present permanent form. But 
the defects of form are trivial, and will scarcely be noticed by 
any one who appreciates the substance, in which there are no 
flaws. 


* Self-Knowledge and Self-Discipline. By B. W. Maturin, formerly of Cowley St. John, 
Oxford. New York and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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This volume* consists of a collec- 
A BOOK ON THE ANGELS. tion of sermons and papers from 
eminent Anglican divines on the 
angels. The editor has arranged the contents in a fairly sys- 
tematic order, so as to make the whole a compendium of the 
knowledge afforded by the Sacred Scriptures concerning the 
heavenly hosts. The tone of the writers is uniformly devout; 
the language frequently rises to genuine eloquence. Nowa- 
days, when the bald rationalism of utterances that frequently 
come from men who eat the bread and profess to teach the 
doctrines of the Church of England, is nothing short of shock- 
ing, a book like this one, breathing the spirit of unflinching 
faith in supernatural revelation, is as refreshing as the shadow 
of a giant rock in a desert land. The twelve plates which 
embellish this tastefully executed volume are good photograv- 
ures of famous paintings. 


The name of this writer is known 

PEARL. in London literary circles through 

By 0. K. Parr. a volume of religious poetry and 
another volume of children’s poems 

celebrating the River Dart, an account of Buckfast Abbey, in 
Devonshire, and a remarkable article in Temple Bar entitled 
‘‘The Children’s Cardinal,” the name which she gave to the 
late Cardinal Vaughan. The present volume tf is a bright, lively 
little novel, with a plot that has often furnished a subject for 
writers of edifying fiction. Nevertheless the present writer 
lends it an air of originality through the freshness of her 
staging. The narrator is a maiden of a certain, that is of an 
uncertain, age, who confesses to being ‘“‘neither pretty, clever, 
well-born, nor beloved of man.” She admits, too, that she is 
not religiously inclined. She tells the story of a young, high- 
bred girl, half-English, half-French, a loyal Catholic, who comes 
as a visitor to the house of her aunt, who is a most uncom- 
promising dissenter, with a good old Cornish abhorrence of 
Papists and Papacy. The heroine, after a sharp struggle, gains 
her liberty to practise her religion; makes friends with the 
Protestant rector and his charming family; gains the heart of 
the magnate of the neighborhood; but refuses to marry him 


*A Book on the Angels. Edited by L. P., Compiler of The Inheritance of the Saints. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
t Pearl; or, a Passing Brightness. By Olive Katherine Parr. St. Louis: B. Herder, 
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because he is not a Catholic; and finds, as her recompense, a 
way to reconcile love and duty. Loyalty, character, ard goed . 
sense, rather than piety, are the weapons with which she 
achieves her triumph. The writer has a fund of humor which 
frequently verges upon the satirical. 


} Nobody intending to visit Rome 
WALKS IN ROME. should fail to procure a copy of 
By P. J. Chandlery, S.J. this guide book.* It contains an 
account of every church, every 
shrine, and every venerated spot within the city. The history 
of every place and object dear to the pilgrim is related; and 
all the hallowed associations connected with them recounted. 
During his long residence in Rome Father Chandlery came to 
know and love every one of them. As his book is intended 
for the pious pilgrim, not for scholars or students, the author 
does not play the critic or learned cicerone. Nor does he enter 
into competition with Baedecker as a guide to objects of purely 
secular interest. But within his four hundred odd closely 
printed pages he has compressed a wonderful amount of infor- 
mation that will add immensely to the interest and edification 
which everybody draws from a visit to the sacred treasures of 
the Eternal City. The less favored ones who must stay at 
home may, by a perusal of the book, make a sort of spiritual 
pilgrimage that will be replete with interest and instruction. 


The title of this imposing work f 

CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS. scarcely conveys a hint of its vast 
By 1’Abbe Picard. scope; for it extends over the en- 

tire field of apologetics, as far as 

supernatural religion-is concerned. The first volume opens with 
an introduction to establish the historical value of the Gospels. 
Then follows a detailed commentary on the history of our 
Lord’s life; which is succeeded by an analytical study of the 
facts in order to bring out their testimony to Christ’s charac- 
ter of miracle-worker and prophet. The author then consid- 
ers our Lord from a psychological standpoint, successively, as 
orator, painter, dialectician, and educator. The sanctity, the 


* Pilorim Walks in Rome: A Guide to the Holy Places. By P. J. Chandlery, S.J. Sec- 
ond Edition. With a Preface by Rev. John Gerard, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

tLa Transcendance de Jésus Christ. Par ‘Abbé Louis Picard. 2 vols. Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit et Cie, 
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moral characteristics of the Master, are next passed in review. 
In the course of his discussion the author examines, and re- 
futes, innumerable rationalistic objections and theories bearing 
upon a host of points. Finally, he summarizes the result of 
the examination by which the divinity of Christ is established. 
The second volume is entitled La Predication du ‘* Royaume de 
Dieu” et la Fondation de l’Eglise. The notion of the king- 
dom as exhibited in the words of Christ is first defined. Then 
a conspectus is made of Christ’s teaching regarding God, an- 
gels, purgatory, hell, and heaven. We proceed next to the 
teaching of Christ concerning himself, as Son of God, Messias, 
Redeemer, and Judge of the living and the dead. Then the 
author treats ot the transcendent character of Christian morality, 

The writer’s underlying aim is to convey a perception of 
the devotion to Mary which was part of the atmosphere of 
the Middle Ages—a devotion in which blended, in a manner 
that sometimes seems almost grotesque to our prosaic age, 
childlike confidence and familiarity, chivalrous sentimentality, 
and profound religious reverence. The material has been drawn 
from well known published works, and in some instances from 
original MSS. in the British Museum. And the editor, or 
translator, with happy results, has exercised the editorial privi- 
lege of expanding, condensing, and, occasionally, combining 
different versions, as his taste has suggested. He has pre- 
served throughout a quaint, archaic flavor in phrase and vo- 
cabulary that suits the matter and enhances the pleasure of 
the reader. With few exceptions the stories, like most of the 
medizval legends, contain some spiritual or moral lesson, for 
which they. were loved and preserved in the popular memory. 


The surprising frankness that char- 
SCIENCE AND THE BIBLE. acterizes this contribution * to the 
By 1’Abbe Lefranc. current biblical controversy might 
suggest that the name on the title- 
page is a pseudonym intended to indicate the spirit of the 
author. He examines the various theories offered in the past, 
to harmonize the Mosaic accounts of creation, the chronology 
of Genesis, and the history of the Deluge with scientific 
knowledge. These attempts at reconciliation have, he argues 
in the line which Fathers Hummelauer, Prat, and Lagrange 
*Les Contits de la Science et dela Bible, Par \'Abbé E, Lefranc, Paris: E, Nourry. 
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have made familiar, utterly broken down. {Hence, if the 
Church is to be exculpated from the mistakes of obsolete 
theologians and exegetes we must renounce the position that 
the Mosaic histories are always in correspondence with fact. 
The writer puts his conclusions in phrases so bold, and evinces 
so much impatience with certain traditional formule, that, 
while one cannot withhold from him the praise of honesty and 
sincerity, one must doubt whether he is altogether prudent in 
advocating and practising a policy that spurns the reservations 
dictated by even moderate and conservative caution. And this 
doubt is not mitigated by the fact that the volume is not 
decorated with the customary authorization. 


This collection * of miraculous his- 
MEDIZVAL LEGENDS. tories and medizval legends con- 
By Underhill. cerning the Blessed Virgin pos- 
sesses a literary quality very much 
superior to the standard that prevails in our popular religious 
literature. The author’s purpose is to “re-introduce to English 
readers a cycle of old tales in which their ancestors took great 
delight—a by-way of medizval literature which, from one cause 
or another, is now practically unknown except to professed 
students oi folk lore and hagiography.” The first momentary 
impression made by a hasty look into the book is a prompting 
to question whether the writer intends anything more than a 
literary effect. But, as one begins to read, it soon becomes 
clear that, while the graces of literature are sedulously and 
successfully aimed at, there is also a clear purpose of edifi- 
cation. 
Mr. W. L. Lockwood is a good story- 
TRAILERS OF THE NORTH. teller, and seems to be familiar 
By Lockwood. with the Great Lone Land, and 
the El Dorado lying further north. 
These seven short stories t of the mining camp and the forest 
trail, where man displays his elemental qualities, are full of 
exciting situations that bring into play the tenderness, courage, 
or steadfast friendship that is hidden in men whose exterior is 
as rugged as the land of snow and ice in which they struggle 
for gold or for life. 


* The Miracles of our Lady Saint Mary. Brought out of diverse tongues and newly set 
forth in English. By Evelyn Underhill. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

t Trailers of the North, By William Lewis Lockwood. New York: The Broadway Pub- 
lishing Company, 
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There is a growing opinion among 
CITY GOVERNMENT. American educators that the time: 
By Willard. devoted to the course of “civics” 
or “civil government” in schools 
and petty colieges does not bring adequate fruit. The National 
Municipal League has urged that the course should be sup- 
pressed, and the time now given to it devoted, at least in city 
schools, to the study of city government. The advocates of 
this measure urge that the pupil can learn more easily the gen- 
eral principles of government by studying their workings in 
the city, because he comes in personal contact with the facts. 
Besides, one of the needs of the country is to implant in the 
coming generation of urban populations a high idea of those 
duties of citizenship which belong to them as members of a 
municipal electorate. This little book* is offered as a text- 
book for pupils in higher schools, or, where the curriculum 
does not include this study, for private reading. It treats of 
the organization of city government, the purpose and powers 
of the various departments, the administration and supervision 
of public utilities, ways and means to beautify a city, and the 
various forces which contribute to debase or strengthen official 
activity. The writer endeavors to inspire a high ideal of pub- 
lic duty. The pupil who masters this book will have acquired, 
at a minimum of effort, a substantial measure of useful infor- 
mation. 
In these meditations} spiritual 
MEDITATIONS ON THE truth is expressed with almost 
GOSPELS. Gospel-like directness and sim- 
plicity, entirely free from the dis- 
figurement of sentimentality and hackneyed conventionalism. 
Indeed, so large a proportion of the meditations is so made 
up of well-chosen scriptural texts, the import of which is force- 
fully brought out, that there can be no doubt but that the 
author, who has hidden his identity, was a master of the spir- 
itual life, who had drawn his wisdom from the fountain-head. 
As a consequence, his pages provide food, not for a particular 
class of persons, but for the Christian soul, whatever may be 


its station. 

* City Government for Young People. A Study of the American City. Adapted for School 
Use and for Home Reading for Children. By Charles Dwight Willard. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

t Meditations on the Mysteries of Faith and the Epistles and Gospels. For each day and the 
Principal Feasts of the Year. By a monk of Sept-Fonds. Translated from the French by the 
Religious of the Visitation of Wi'miagton, Delaware. 2 vols. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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Chiefly owing to the high merit of 

A LIVING WAGE. this volume,* the academic dis- 

By Dr. Ryan. tinction appended below to the 

author’s name, has, since publica- 

tion, given place to the ampler one of S.T.D., or, in more 

popular form, D.D. This book was presented by Dr. Ryan as 

a dissertation for the doctorate in the Catholic University at 

Washington. Inthe end of May the candidate underwent, with 

signal credit, the usual searching examination, the greater part 

of which bore upon matters involved in the dissertation. In 

one or two instances, the examiners pushed Dr. Ryan very hard 

in their efforts to make him surrender his fundamental position . 
but he “stood four-squaré to every wind that blew.” 

The character of the work cannot be more pithily expressed 
in a few words, than in those of Professor Ely, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin: “The writer of this book presents to us, in 
the following pages, a clear-cut, well-defined theory of wages, 
based upon his understanding of the approved doctrines of his 
religious body.” Apart from the intrinsic value of the volume, 
Dr. Ryan deserves thanks for having had the good sense and 
‘courage to undertake a work of this character. The Church 
claims that her Catholicity extends to time as well as to space; 
and that the doctrine of life, of which she is the guardian, con- 
tains the rule of truth and justice for all conditions and com- 
plexities of human existence, provided its universal principles 
are brought to bear upon actual conditions. If, however, we 
look through our contemporary theological and ethical litera- 
ture, we shall find that it contains very little which represents an 
endeavor to apply principles to the special condition of to-day. 
We have, in plenty, works setting forth, in voluminous iteration, 
Christ’s rule of—Do unto others as you would have them do unto 
you. We have multiplied treatises on Ethics that expound the 
basis of rights and duties, the origin of private property, and 
other fundamental doctrines. But writings of this kind stop 
short at the enunciation of first principles, whereas the crying 
need just now is to apply these first principles to the perplex- 
ing questions of our day. To be sure, we have many recent 
publications concerning the social and economic problems. But 
here, again, we meet with what Professor Ely calls ‘‘ vague and 


*A Living Wage. Its Ethical and Economic Aspects. By the Rev. John Augustine 
Ryan, S.T.L., of the Archdiocese of St. Paul. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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glittering generalities,” which, however brilliant and fascinat- 
ing, are about as servicable towards meeting practical wants, as_ 
sunbeams are for cooking a beefsteak. Books of another kind, 
of which there is no lack, are those which issue a needed warn- 
ing against the extravagances and anti-religious animus of the 
socialism of Max and Bebel. But how deplorably few are the 
Catholic writers—or speakers, for that matter—who have de- 
voted themselves to showing the world that Catholic moral 
teaching condemns the gigantic wrongs which, planted in the 
very vitals of the present system of society, have given social- 
ism a reason for existence, and furnish to socialists the “ gall 
to make oppression bitter?” If there is, as every thinker who 
has placed himself on record on the subject affirms, a radically 
pernicious feature in the economic system which compels thou- 
sands to toil and live in surroundings that foster moral degra- 
dation, in order that enormous riches may be put into the 
pockets of a few, the world may reasonably expect, not alone 
a protest, but also a remedy, from the teachers who claim to 
represent divine truth, justice, and love. Recently in Washing- 
ton a prominent senator, in conversation with a very eminent 
Catholic prelate, complained of the attacks that are made, so 
vigorously, against the United States Senate; and expressed the 
hope that the Catholic Church would prove, as ever, the loyal 
defender of law, order, and the rights of property. The emi- 
nent prelate might have replied that law, order, and the rights 
of property cannot be defended by the Church unless they are - 
in conformity with the eternal principles of justice; and that 
the rights of labor are, to put it gently, no less sacred than the 
rights of capital. Dr. Ryan deserves the praise of having un- 
dertaken the task of demonstrating that Catholic principles are 
not mere abstract and barren axioms, but vital, practical laws 
of life, that will be found to harmonize with and complete the 
practical results of scientific students in the realm of facts. — 
The credit due to him for the conception of his task is 
. doubled by the manner in which he has executed it. Thorough- 
ly acquainted with all authorities on political economy, economics, 
and ethics, he has done his work in scientific fashion. The 
reader will notice that he possesses, in a high degree, the rare 
quality of being able to look at facts objectively, not through 
the distorted medium of some pre-conceived theory or con- 


viction. 
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As we follow his reasoning and interpretations we get the 
impression that here is a man who is not looking for argu- 
ments to justify an opinion that he holds, but is weighing ar- 
guments to arrive at a conclusion. The theological critic, even 
though he be of the kind that considers novelty synonymous 
with heterodoxy, will find that the author takes care to fortify 
himself well on the side of tradition. The public that cares 
nothing for the claims of Catholic authority, and has little re- 
gard for Catholic doctrine as such, will follow him with inter- 
est on the broad grounds of rational ethics. 

In the following words the author announces his purpose: 
‘fUpon one principle of partial justice unprejudiced men are 
in substantial agreement. They hold that wages should be 
sufficiently high to enable the laborer to live in a manner 
consistent with the dignity of a human being. To defend this 
general conviction by setting forth the basis of industrial, re- 
ligious, and moral fact upon which it rests, is the aim of the 
present volume.” 

After. an introductory veftion dealing with the economic 
and legal presumptions against a Living Wage, and the authori- 
ties in its favor, the author lays down his views on the basis, 
nature, and content of the right toa Living Wage. He next dis- 
cusses, with special reference to American conditions, the vari- 
ous. facts by. which that right is conditioned—the number and 
prospects of our uncerpaid laborers; our industrial resources; 
the forces that regulate price. Finally, Dr. Ryan sets forth 
the consequent obligations of the capitalist, of the State, and of 
the laborer himself. 

We are tempted to offer some striking quotations from the 
doctor’s pages. But the limits of a brief review forbid.’ A few 
of the theses embodying .his position that were maintained by 
the doctor in his public examination will, in some measure, in- 
dicate. the scope of the work and the breadth of Dr. Ryan’s 
views. The right to a personal Living Wage is merely the con. 
crete form of the laborer’s right to decent livelihood. 

The right toa family Living Wage has been denied by some 
Catholic writers, and inadequately explained by others. In terms 
of money, a Living Wage would seem to mean for the adult 
male laborer in American cities an income of not less than six 
hundred dollars per year. 

Since the employer is the immediate eer * the la: 
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borer’s exertions, and the seller and distributor of the products 
of industry, he is the person who is primarily charged with the 
obligation of paying the laborer a Living Wage, before he bet- 
ters his social position or pays himself interest on his invested 
capital. 

We must take leave of this remarkable book with one cita- 
tion, to which emphasis will be given by the perusal of the 
volume that is noticed next in these reviews. After observing 
that thousands of employers, of all denominations, who fancy 
that they are living up to the moral standard of their religion, 
pay their employees grossly unjust wages, Dr. Ryan issues an 
exhortation to teachers and moulders of public opinion: “If 
clergymen would give as much attention to preaching and: ex- 
pounding the duty of paying a Living Wage as they do to the 
explanation of other duties that are no more important, and if 
they would use all the power of their ecclesiastical position to 
deprive recalcitrant employers of the church-privileges that arc 
ordinarily denied to persistently disobedient members; and if 
public speakers and writers who discuss questions of industrial 
justice would, in concrete terms, hold up to public denunciation 
those employers who can pay a Living Wage and will not; 
the results would constitute an ample refutation of the libelous 
assertion that employers cannot be got to act justly by moral 
suasion. They have never been made to feel a fraction of its 
power.” Students will benefit by the carefully selected classi- 
fied bibliography that accompanies the work. ; 


The growing indifference of the 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE great majority of the working 
WORKING CLASSES. classes in England to Christianity 
Edited by Haw. - has long been a subject of serious 

alarm, not only to religious guides 

of all complexions, but to laymen who view with dismay the 
ebb of religious faith. The portentious fact may, to those who 
take a superficial view of things, appear to have little practical 
bearing on the interests of American Catholics. It may be said 
that English conditions differ from conditions here. And the 
present exodus from Christianity among the English masses is 
but the inevitable consequence of Protestant error and struc- 
tural weakness. The old proverb, however, animadverts unfa- 
vorably on the wisdom of those who are pleased to remain dis- 
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interested spectators. when their neighbor’s house is on fire. 
And with the present condition of things in France, we can 


' hardly afford to twit English Protestantism with its inability to 


hold the masses within its folds. The present volume®*® is well 
worth serious study. We may not, perhaps, need to study it 
for the purpose of finding a cure for an actual evil; neverthe- 
less, it may be valuable as suggesting precautions against futuze 
possibilities. It consists of eleven papers, dealing with the ex- 
tent and intensity of the present religious defection, its causes, 
and the means that are available for counteracting it. The con- 
tributors are men widely differing in social and professional 
station, as well as in their religious views. But every one of 
them is thoroughly competent to speak on the subject from his 
own point of view. Several of them are clergymen of different 
denominations, who have had long experience in religious and 
social work; others are prominent members of the Labor Party; 
and the names of some are already known by works that they 
have published on topics akin to the one dealt with here. 

The most striking feature of the symposium is that almost 
all agree in affirming that in investigating the problem, as the 
editor puts it, “the first thing that stands out is the deep 
distrust of the churches. Christianity is not assailed, but 
Christians. The teaching is rather upheld, to the detriment 
of the teachers. Nowhere is a word breathed against Christ.” 
Another writer, Mr. Hocking, a prominent student of social 
problems, declares: “It appears to be generally assumed that 
the masses of the people are not only religiously indifferent, 
but are in a condition of absolute antagonism to Christianity. 
This assumption I believe to be false. That antagonism exists 
there can be no doubt—widespread and invincible—but it is not 
to Christianity, but to the Church. Rightly or wrongly, there 
is a growing belief among thoughtful workingmen that the 
Church has ceased to represent Christianity; that the candle- 
stick has been removed; that the cisterns are broken, and will 
hold no water.” What are the reasons that have led the work- 
man to this conviction ? 

Though there is not the same unanimity here, as in the 
former case, in the answer to this question there is a general 
agreement on some points. Extracts from several of the papers 


* Christianity and the Working Classes. Edited- by George Haw. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 
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might be given confirming the views expressed by Mr. Hender- 
son, a Labor Member of Parliament. He repudiates the charge 
that the workingman is more vicious than his social superiors. 
Nor will he admit that agnosticism is making much headway in 
the ranks of Jabor. But, he says, the workman has been driven 
to the conclusion that the churches have become subservient 
to the interests of wealth and class distinctions. And, a still 
‘ more powerful factor in the workman’s mind, the churches have 
shown no sympathy with the new hopes and aspirations of our 
democratic age. ‘The churches have not appreciated the real 
meaning and true inwardness of many of the movements which 
the workers themselves have initiated and developed for their 
social and industrial amelioration. Hence these movements have 
been treated with critical aloofness or active opposition, till they 
have become strong and have received the stamp of popular 
approval, . . . The absence of a true Christian ideal has 
been a powerful factor in influencing the working-class mind. 
The masses have looked on and seen the churches make it their 
business to care for the spiritual and moral wants of the com- 
munity. They have seen provision made among their members 
for the cultivation and development of devout feeling and the 
higher Christian graces’’; but, he continues, ‘the principles of 
Christ are not applied to al] departments of life”; the devout 
Christian and the representatives of the Church consider it 
none of their business that the workers live in conditions utterly — 
irreconcilable with the Gospel. Other writers insist upon the 
support which the churches have givén to the barriers of caste, 
and to the effects of ecclesiasticism in making the ministers of 
the Gospel, themse!ves, a class apart from and above the people. 
Again, Mr. Hocking accuses the Church of having done nothing 
for the suppression of war. ‘It defends war to-day with as 
much’ passion and zeal as it defended slavery a century ago. 
To the Church’s eternal disgrace, it must be said that the move- 
ments in favor of peace and arbitration—like the movements in 
favor of temperance and the abolition of slavery—have grown 
up outside the Church. The Church has allied itself with the 
man of blood in all Christian countries. In fact, war is tacitly 
regarded as a Christian institution. It has its recognized place 
in our rota of prayers. We send our chaplains to the battle- 
field to encourage’ and console the fighters. We get pious pre- 
lates to bless our warships and other implements of destruction. 
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We offer public thanksgiving to heaven when we have worsted 
our enemy.” : 

Another theme upon which there is a striking consensus is 
that the working people are not to be won over to religion by 
those who assume a lofty, patronizing air as they dole out from 
their abundance some meastite of assistance: in the form of 
charity. Such proceedings only serve to fix more deeply the 
attention of the toiler on the injustice of the conditions under - 
which he drags out his existence. 

An eminent clergyman, the Dean of Durham, speaks of the 
workingman’s case with a sympathy that is almost socialistic. 
The English toiler, he says, though without the romantic tem- 
perament of the devout Breton peasant, and not sufficiently 
educated, as a rule, to be captured by purely intellectual ap- 
peals, has, nevertheless, a deep fund of religious feeling. “ Our 
best chance with him lies in practical appeals to. him for moral 
betterment.. His intellectual efforts may be rough, and leading 
to no vista of diviner knowledge; his thoughts go naturally to 


the practical problems of his life; he broods over the hardness 


of his lot, compared with that of others whose equal difficulties 
he does not see at all; nor can he be enamoured of the three 
score years and ten of one monotonous form of toil, under- 
taken not for the joy of work but for bread; it leads to the 
wealth of others, while he remains within hail of the work- 
house. No wonder that he is irritated by the unjust divisions 
of life; everything is like a fate against him, depressing him, 
conspiring against him, making very difficult even so simple 
and rudimentary a matter as the creation of a tidy: home for 
his wife and little ones. So when the preacher preaches to 
him of the compensations of another lite he slips away, be- 
cause he will have none of this; he wants his state redressed 
now, he wants help for his manful working for it; and indeed 
he naturally resents the deferring of betterment to a dim and 
uncertain future.” So Dean Kitchen proposes, as the only 
way to win back the masses to the blessed spirit of religion, 
to “preach the frank law of justice; the rule of love; the 
triumph of equality and democracy.” ‘Everyone of us” he 
concludes, “should stand by tolerant freedom, and. control 
our thoughts and opinions, our prejudices and fancies, by the 
belief that in the coming regeneration of mankind, our mental 
and social natures, warmed by the sun. of Christ’s love and 
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sacrifice, will rise at last to St. Paul’s ideal: ‘Unto a per- 
fect man unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ.’ ” 

This, book will repay the thoughtful reader with many val- 
uable suggestions. Its general tenor runs in harmony with the 
views and purpose expressed by Pius X., in the document which 
he issued in the beginning of his pontificate, when he declared ~ 
that his whole aim should be, J/ustaurare omnia in Christo. If 
the gentlemen who give their views in this volume have cor- 
rectly gauged the situation—and they know what they are talk- 
ing about—the Gospel message has still good soil to fall upon, 
which is now bearing only a rank and noxious vegetation of 
religious indifference. 

Father Sheran is professor of lit- 

LITERARY CRITICISM. erature at St. Paul’s seminary, 

By Dr. Sheran. Minn., and is eminently fitted by 

his long studies at Oxford and 

elsewhere, and his wide range of experience in the professor's 
chair, to give the academic world something new in methods, 
and valuable in matter in the way of A Handbook of Literary 
Criticism.* These notes of Dr. Sheran prove interesting reading. 

The author’s presentation is somewhat novel. Instead of 
making writers of note dominate his book, and lending his 
pages to a discussion of their works and their style, he takes 
literary forms as the leading chapters, and under these heads. 
gives his notes of authors and the more valuable published — 
criticisms of their works. This method contributes to concise- 
ness, comprehensiveness, and a more virile grasp of literary 
criticism. Having discussed literature as a fine art, the author’s 
topics of prose forms are: The Letter, The Essay, Biography, 
History, The Oration, The Novel. Under each of these heads 
he classifies in a skillful way, by the aid of general criticism, 
each writer. Under poetic forms he treats Poetry, The Drama, 
The Epic, The Lyric. A most minute and comprehensive in- 
dex is added. 

This matter-of-fact statement of Father Sheran’s book will 
readily commend itself to our teaching communities. The work ~ 
will prove of undoubted value to teachers and scholars in the 
higher classes. 


* A Handbook of Literary Criticism. An Analysis of Literary Forms in Prose and Verse 
for English Students in Advanced Schools and Colleges, and for Libraries and the General 
Reader. By William Henry Sheran. New York: Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 
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Unless we are greatly mistaken 

THE NEW FAR EAST. here is a book®* which will cause 
By Millard. many Americans, especially among 

the worshippers of the Japanese, to 

rub their eyes, and re-examine the reasons which they have for 
their estimate of the Mikado and his people. A long and inti- 
mate acquaintance with Japan and China, an observant mind, 
and a judicial temperament, qualify Mr. Millard to speak with 
authority on the subject which he treats here, fully and syste- 
matically, in three hundred odd pages, of which not one will be 
skipped by any intelligent and serious reader. He proposes to 
examine the new position attained by Japan, and her influence 
upon the Far Eastern question, with special reference to the 
interests of America, and the future of the Chinese Empire. 
It may be said at once that he does not share the common un- 
discriminating admiration for the Japanese. He considers that 
they have, to a great extent, with surprising adroitness, hood- 
winked the world, especially the American world, into a very 
false estimate of their national character, aims, and conduct, 
alike before, during, and since the recent war. And the burden 
of his book is a warning to America that the Jap, in China and 
Korea, is, warily, cunningly, and persistently, doing his best to 
oust America, and all the Western world as well, from the 
great tracts of the East in which he is unscrupulously pushing 
his influence by fair means and foul. The author begins by 
declaring that whoever would attempt to gain a correct knowl- 
edge of the Eastern problem, as it stands to-day in its porten- 
tious reality, must cast into the rubbish-heap prevailing opinions 
of Japan—which, he shows, have been largely created through 
Japan’s own skillful manipulation of public opinion, by un- 
scrupulous means, through the Western press. ‘The average 
person in America and England now finds himself imbued with 
an impression that Japan is a miracle among the nations; that 
her national purposes and ambitions point straight to the path 
of universal altruism; that she has generously sacrificed the 
blood and substance of her people in the cause of right and the 


‘broad interests of humanity and civilization, in a war unjustly 


and unexpectedly forced upon her; that the Japanese are the 
most patriotic, the most agreeable, and the ‘cutest’ people ever 
known ; that the Japanese soldier and sailor are the bravest the 


* The New Far East. By Thomas F. Millard. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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world has ever seen, and their standard of excellence unat- 
tainable by Westerners.” Almost every item of this opinion 
is traversed in the course of Mr. Millard’s lengthy examination. 
He passes in review the events which led up to the war; the 
social, economic, and political position of Japan at the out- 
break ; the seizure of Korea; the gracual suppression, skillfully 
veiled under diplomatic disguises, of Korean independence; the 
policy of Japan in Manchuria. He next takes up the whole 
Chinese question, and the course pursued with regard to it, by 
England, France, Germany, and America. He contends that, 
although England acceded to the ‘‘ open-door” policy when it 
was firmly insisted on by Secretary Hay, she was then, and is 
now, quite prepared, for selfish reasons, to support the antagonis- 
tic “Spheres of influence” policy which is in favor with Japan 
and Germany, but which will be, if it prevail, a death-blow to 
American influences. The recent boycott of American goods 
that was organized in China was, according to Mr. Millard, pro- 
moted, in an underhand fashion, by the Japanese government, 
which aims at the exclusive appropriation of the Chinese mar- 
ket. Though he fully recognizes the unscrupulous character of 
Russia’s political, administrative, and diplomatic methods, he 
maintains, and enforces his assertion by ample testimony, that, 
for ways that are dark and tricks that are vain, the Jap is not 
an inch behind the Russian. On the other hand, he has a high 
opinion of the Chinese, for probity, industry, and capacity. 
Unless China is dismembered in the near future, io the interest 
of the European -nations who ardently seek this consummation, 
China, Mr. Millard thinks, will awake and exhibit a marvelous, 
though unaggressive vitality. But this revival is not, as many 
pretend, likely to be directed by Japan, though Japan will 
strenuously endeavor to exploit it for her own benefit. 

With regard to the ‘“ Yellow Peril,” Mr. Millard expresses 
his judgment as follows: ‘I cannot agree with those who, 
drawing mistaken conclusions from her recent military successes, 
profess to see in Japan a serious menace to Western civiliza- 
tion. While I am strongly disposed, basing my opinion upon 
past and present evidences of her true policy, to believe that 
Japan has both the desire and the will to bring about such a 
consummation, I feel confident that she has not in herself the 
strength to accomplish it. But China has the latent strength, 
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united to that of Japan and other peoples susceptible of being 
included in a ‘The Orient for the Orientals’ policy, to make 
such a doctrine practically applicable to Asia; and it is this 
fact that embodies in the future of the Chinese Empire a sig- 
nificance to the West. far beyond the possibilities involved in 
the development of industry and commerce, and admonish it 
to look to its fences.” To look to its fences is, in fact, the 
message which Mr. Millard addresses to America. Japan and, 
as the ally of Japan, England are enlisted, with all their re- 
sources, against the interests of America in the East. Ger- 
many is, with brutal frankness, working for any developmcnt 
that will give her the opportunity of grabbing definitively for 
herself the rich province of Shantung. Japan’s domestic condi- 
tion is precarious; her hope lies in making the most she’ can 
of China and Korea. Under these circumstances America 
must, whether she will or not, take a hand in the situation, 
and unless she asserts herself with firmness she will have rea- 
son to regret her confidence in her European and Japanese 
friends. Of the many books and papers that have been pub- 
lished lately on the present topic, none can compete with this 
one in interest or as a source of intelligent information and 
temperate opinion upon what is undoubtedly one of the great 
crises in the history of mankind. If Mr. Millard believes that 
his experience and observation qualify him to give the public 
some appreciation of the religious and ethical position of Ja- 
pan, we should look forward with great interest to a future 
publication.on the subject. The present volume touches only 
once, and that incidentally, on any topic directly relating to 
those subjects. But this single instance is so very significant 
that it deserves to be reproduced: ‘“ As to the ethical founda- 
tions of Japanese character, about which so much that I con- 
sider to be nonsense has been published, I can think of noth- 
ing more illustrative than the proposal of. Marquis Ito, at the 
time when Japanese statesmen came to fully realize the neces- 
sity of cultivating a sympathy for Japan throughout the West, 
to adopt Christianity as the national religion. Although this 
extraordinary suggestion was hailed in some quarters as an in- 
dication of Japan’s yearning towards better things, it really 
demonstrated that the people «entertain. no ethical belief. that 
will not be sacrificed to expediency.” 
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We are happy to note the growing excellence and the on- 
ward progress of this newest en" which comes to 
us from the Far West. 

Begun less than two years ago, in a very modest way, by 
the zealous pastor of Prescott, whose purpose was to advance 
Catholic interests, to uphold Catholic education, and to keep 
the local public informed as to Church happenings, the publi- 
cation has developed into a bright and interesting magazine. 
The July number marks a high point of excellence in the pro- 
fuse and excellent illustrations, in the variety and freshness of 
its more than seventy pages of matter. 

Let us hope that Arizona, already so rich in the wonders, 
beauties, and treasures of nature, in the romance of adventures, 
will, by the labors of such zealous Catholics, be no less fruit- 
ful in the deeds of Catholic living, in the marvels of spiritual 
grace—for the two go most fitly together. Our best wishes for 
success to The Western Catholic Review. 





NOTE. 


The article on “The Value of Non-Catholic Labor in 
Franciscan Fields of Study,” which was to be part of the 
symposium in the June Franciscan number of THE CATHOLIC 
WoRLD, will be published in our September number. 


* The Western Catholic Review, Prescott, Arizona, July number, 1906, 














Current Events. 


The prospects of peaceful devel- 

Russia. . opment in Russia look very dark. 

Although many observers of the 

course of events who are on the spot assure us that the days 
of the autocratic despotism have gone for good, the anarchical 
state into which the country seems to be falling renders it not 
improbable that a dictatorship may be thought to be necessary 
by those who have the power to take that step. There seems to 
be no. truth, no order, no unity, nor any person able to bring to 
an end the existing chaos. For more than a month the Goremy- 
kin ministry has been upon the point of resigning. The ques- 
tion of personnel is, indeed, a matter of very little importance in 
itself. That which agitates the country, the Tsar, and the Duma 
is a question of principle, whether, that is, ministers are to be 
responsible to the Duma, as in England, or to the ruler, as in 
Germany. The Duma is all but unanimous in insisting upon the 
ministers being responsible to it, and have treated every other 
question, even the agrarian, as subordinate. The wisdom of this 
is doubtful, the breach between the old and the new would be 
‘too abrupt. Let the Duma use wisely the powers which it has, 
and these powers will grow greater. Rumors have been fre- 
quent that the Tsar had yielded to the demands of the Duma, 
but so far those rumors have proved unfounded. The oppo- 
nents of all change, in Russia as elsewhere, find in the atroci- 
ties which accompanied the Revolution in France the warning 
against any concession. It would be more reasonable to learn 
from these atrocities that the well-being of the people should 
be so assiduously sought by those who exist for that purpose 
that there could be no wish for any revolution with or without 
atrocities. The Duma, however, is determined to show how 
far from shedding blood are its designs. The first law which 
~it has done all within its power to make is a law which abol- 
ishes the death penalty for all political crimes. Strange to say, 
capital punishment was abolished in Russia two centuries ago; 
and still remains abolished for all except political crimes. In 
this way, as in many others, Russia offers a strong contrast to 
Western civilization. This re-introduction of capital punish- 
ment for political offences is, of course, due to the cruel and 
despotic character of the government, such as has been mani- 
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fested even within the last few weeks by the execution of chil- 
dren. To all this the Duma has sought to apply a remedy; 
but the law has still to be approved by the Council of the 
Empire and by the Tsar. 

The character of the government is revealed by a method of 
procedure which, we are thankful to say, has no word in the 
English language by which to name it—we mean the pogrom. 
The evidence seems clear that when, for some reason, the Jews or 
any other part of the population become obnoxious to the gov- 
ernment officials, systematic steps are taken by them to organize 
an outbreak, and to have the objects of their hatred murdered, 
outraged, and robbed—the police and the military being, if not 
agents, at least connivers at the proceedings of the mob. The 
evidence that such has frequently been the case seems pretty clear 
from an impartial analysis of the events which have taken place 
in Odessa and many other localities, so far as any investigation 
has been possible, yet it was hard to believe that so-called 
Christian men, even when in power, would be guilty of such 
wholesale cruelty and injustice. Prince Urusoft, a member of the 
Duma, formerly Governor of Bessarabia and Tver, and Assist- 
ant Minister of the Interior under Count Witte, has removed 
all doubts by a speech which he made, in which he revealed 
the inner workings of the secret government which organized 
these butcheries. The Prince did not allege that the Tsar’s min- 
isters openly and avowedly organized massacres as an act of 
government; but he found indubitable proof that many minor 
officials were guilty of active furtherance of the pogroms, and 
strong ground for the belief that General Trepoff was cognizant 
of these methods, and that he connived at them. Incendiary 
proclamations, for the purpose of exciting the mob against the 
destined victims, were distributed by high functionaries, and 
it was presses installed in premises belonging to the Minister 
of the Interior that supplied many of these proclamations. 
The resignation by Prince Urusoff of his position as Assistant 
Minister of the Interior, under Count Witte, was due to the 
fact that he found himself utterly powerless to correct these 
abuses. He does not believe that the Count was personally to 
blame, still less the Tsar. It is the power behind the throne 
that, in Russia as in many other places, causes mischief. 

The spread of discontent and open mutiny in the army 
seems likely to remove the prop and mainstay of the auto-— 
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cratic power. This discontent has penetrated into the ranks 
of the choicest troops, and it is. estimated that some twenty- 
five per cent of the soldiers are affected. When armies be- 
come so large that they embrace a_ great proportion of the 
population, they cannot fail to share in the ideas which have 
become popular, and so their very size renders them weaker 
and less reliable in any conflict with the people. The want of 
money is another thing which contributes to curb the power 
of the government. Financiers are not always promoters of the 
well-being of a country; but in this case it is said that they 
have given the Tsar and his advisers clearly to understand 
that no more loans can be made except with the approval and 
consent of the Duma. These considerations .might render it 
hopeful that a new era of something like a constitutional gov- 
‘ernment was at hand, were it not that the peasants seem now 
to be losing control of themselves, and to be wanting in that 
patient endurance which is necessary to secure well-considered 
and stable reforms. From all parts of Russia there come re- 
ports of destruction of property, and other forms of violence, 
which indicate lawlessness and unfitness for self-government, and 
distrust on their part of the ability of the Duma to secure reforms. 
By acting in this way they are: playing into the hands of their 
exploiters, and giving a justification for the taking of strong 
measures for the defence of the rights of the rest of the nation. 
And within the last few days there comes the sinister rumor 
that Austria and Germany have promised to take action. in 
Poland, should the Tsar so wish. So great is the state of un- 
settlement that the projected visit of the British Fleet to Cron- 
stadt—a visit which was an indication of the long-talked-of 
rapprochement between the two countries—has been abandoned. 
Altogether the prospect is very dark. 

And the prospect has grown still darker, for since the aires 
lines were written the Duma has been dissolved by an Imper- 
ial Manifesto. The reason for taking this step the Tsar declares 
to be that, instead of applying themselves to legislation pro- 
ductive of the great reforms for the benefit of the people, to 
enact which he had summoned them, they had striven to in- 
terfere with the fundamental laws which could only be modi- 
fied by himself, and had also been guilty of illegal acts lead- 
ing to disturbance.. The Tsar declares that, although for those 
reasons he dissolves the present. Duma, it is not his intention 
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to abrogate the institution, but proposes to order the election 
of a new Parliament by a Ukase addressed to the Senate. M. 
Goremykin has been relieved of his office of Premier, and M. 
Stolypin, the Minister of Agriculture, has been appointed in 
his place. The members of the dissolved Duma fled to Finland, 
and have issued a Manifesto to the nation, calling upon the 
people not to pay taxes and to refuse to serve as soldiers. 
The Tsar acted undoubtedly within his legal right, so far as 
legal right. can be said to exist in a country where one man’s 
will is the sole law. Whether he is sincere and firm in the 
purpose of calling a new Duma, no one can tell, at. all events 
as to the firmness. But the questions of supreme importance 
are, how the people will act, especially the peasants and work- 
men, and whether the army will side with the people. There 
is reason to fear that at the back of the Tsar there’ are two 
foreign potentates, giving counsel, and perhaps offering support. 


There is very little to record with 
Germany. reference to Germany. Additions 
continue to be made to the navy, 
a new cruiser having bééen launched, another of 15,000 tons 
ordered, as well as a battleship of 18,000 tons. During the 
present Emperor’s reign 24 battleships have been built, and it 
is the intention ‘to build more and larger ships. Several ob- 
solete vessels have been put out of commission. This indicates 
the steadfast purpose of Germany to become a sea-power. As 
the Second Burgomaster of Hamburg assures us, all that is 
being ‘done is in the interest of the peace ot Europe, in order 
that Germany may possess a navy which can command re- 
spect. ‘*God has preserved peace for us, peace with honor, 
and may he continue to give us this blessing,” were the terms 
of the Emperor’s reply. 

In promotion of the same object—the preservation of peace 
—a number of German journalists have been paying a visit to 
England as guests of the Anglo-German Friendship Committee. 
They have been warmly welcomed, entertained at banquets, at 
which members of the Ministry made speeches and gave utter- 
ance to the strongest desires for the maintenance of peace. 
As an illustration of the spirit of the times, it may be men- 
tioned that the party made a pilgrimage, not to the tomb of 
the Apostle of Germany, but to that of Shakespeare. Here 
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the editor of the Berliner Tageblatt addressed the company as- 
sembled round the grave. He said that they stood on holy 
ground. Shakespeare was the source of God like thoughts. 
So great was he, that he stood solitary and alone. It was a 
matter of astonishment that such a man could ever have ex- 
isted. All Germans were educated in Shakespeare, from him 
their classic authors had received inspiration. The visit seems 
to have convinced the journalists that no desire exists in Eng- 
land for a war with Germany, and some of them have, on their 
return, taken pains to impress this conviction upon their fellow- 
countrymen. But the danger of war, if such there be, will have 
its source in higher quarters. 

The colonies of Germany still form a cause of anxiety to the 
people at home. In Southwest Africa there are natives still in 
revolt after more than two years of military operations, and in 
East Africa, where things seemed quiet, fresh disturbances have 
taken place. Peace, however, has been restored. But it is not to 
natives alone that the German colonial troubles are due. Grave 
scandals have arisen from the conduct of the Governor of one 
of the colonies, and even in the Colonial Department at home 
there have been serious breaches of trust on the part of officials. 

At the age of forty-seven the Kaiser has become a grand- 
father, the Crown Princess having given birth to a son. The © 
succession of the House of Hohenzollern is thereby assured to 
the third generation. The words on the lips of every one in 
Berlin on this auspicious occurrence were “ Three Emperors,” 
just as on the birth of the present Crown Prince, during the 
life-time of the Emperor William I., the picture of the ‘‘ Four 
Emperors” was everywhere exhibited. The Prussian capital 
manifested the liveliest satisfaction at the joyful event. 


The relations between Austria and 

Austria-Hungary. Hungary seem to be returning to 

their normal state. After an in- 

termission of two years, the Delegations which arrange the mat- 
ters that are common to the two countries have held their ses- 
sions, have received the reports of the Ministers, and have made 
satisfactory arrangements. Members of the Hungarian Delega- 
tion attacked Count Goluchowski, because they looked upon him 
as the adviser of the reprimand given last autumn by the Emperor 
to the Coalition on the occasion of the “‘ five minutes audience.” 
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They even ‘passed a vote equivalent to a censure upon him, 
and hope to drive him from his office as Foreign Minister, 
In other respects the Hungarians have been more tractable, the 
bill for raising the recruits for the Army having passed and 
the taxes voted. In order’to emphasize, however, the dis- 
tinct and separate nationality of Hungary, the members of the 
Hungarian Delegation protested against the practice in use 
hitherto of designating the departments of government common 
to the two countries as Imperial, a use which seemed to them to 
imply that there was a government superior to the governments 
of Austria and Hungary. In this as in other points they gained 
their end and the word Imperial is no longer to be applied to 
any institutions common to the two countries. 

The feeling of Austrians against Hungary has become very 
bitter. The demands of the Transleithan kingdom seem to them 
so unjust, and her success in attaining them so great, that many 
of the people of Vienna have become exasperated, and have 
shown their exasperation in a way not likely to facilitate the 
peaceful settlement of the existing difficulties. After a meeting, 
in which between :5,000 and 20,000 citizens of Vienna took part, 
the cry Los von Ungarn was raised, and the whole body pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate their hatred of Hungary in front of the 
building where the Hungarian Delegation was sitting. Some 
of the demonstrators carried a placard representing M. Kossuth 
on the gallows. Apologies were, of course, at once made by 
the Austrian Premier, the King himself declaring that such a 
breach of hospitality ought to have been impossible. What 
progress has been made in the re-arrangement of the relations 
between the two parts of the Dual-Monarchy has not been 
made known; but as there has been nochange of ministry, 
there. is reason to hope for the best. Both in Austria and in 
Hungary the reform of the franchise will be the first step 
to be taken. 

For the past three years the im- 

The Near East. pending rebellion of the inhabi- 

tants of Macedonia has been avert- 

ed, whether because the peasants have been exhausted by tke 
events of 1903, or because they have been hoping that real 
reforms might result from the efforts of the Powers in their 
behalf. The Miirzteg programme, which imposed upon Turkey 


foreign commanders of the gendarmerie, has been carried inte 
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execution in a modified form, and was supplemented last year 
by a scheme for the control of the finances. All those ef- 
forts, however, have caused, the friends of the’ Macedonians 
say, no real change in the situation. The country is the scene 
of constant bloodshed, nor have ‘the gravest evils been even 
ehecked. The reform schemes have proved inadequate to 
cope with the elemental evils of civil war, outrage, murder, 
and brigandage. The country is‘still red with blood. To ag- 
gravate the situation a conflict has arisen between the Greeks 
and certain inhabitants of Macedonia, called Vlacks, allied in 
blood to the Roumanians. The Vlacks seem, up to a recent 
period, to have been allied to the Greeks, and to have been 
supporters of their claims against the Bulgarian and the other 
nationalities. But quite recently their own national feelings 
have led them to pursue their own separate interests, and they 
have seceded from the Greek cause and set up their'own. In 
this they .have found support from Roumania. The Greeks 
disapproved of this conduct, and expressed their disapproval at 
first by social pressure, boycotting, denunciation, and in some 
instances refusal of the sacraments. These measures not hav- 
ing proved effectual, more drastic steps were taken. Vlacks 
who would not support Greece were not fit to live, and Greek 
bands have been accordingly doing their best to exterminate 
them. To this Roumania replied at first by remonstrances and 
then by expelling Greeks from Roumania, and last of all by 
breaking off all diplomatic relations with Greece. Such are 
the proceedings of the Christian nations in the face of the 
common foe. Christians are, as usual, their own worst enemy. 
Were it not for their culpable selfishness that stronghold of 
lust and cruelty, the Turkish Empire, would long ago have 
been destroyed. But, so far from being destroyed, there seems 
veason to think that its power is growing. Travelers in Africa 
assert that Mohammedanism is an aggressive power in that 
continent, that it has made large conquests and is still adding 
to them. The recent conflict between Turkey and Great Bri- 
tain :« by some considered to be due to the growth of a Pan- 
Isiamic movement, and the ferment in Egypt, which is con- 
sidered so serious by Sir Edward Grey, is another indication 
of the same energizing force. The attitude of Europe to the 
hosts of Mohammed has too often been a pitiful spectacle, and 
is no less so in our own days than in the past. 
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One effect of the victory of the 
France. government at the recent General 
Election is to render it independ- 
ent of the Bloc—the union, that is, of Radicals and Socialists 
which effected the separation of the Church and. State. As a 
consequence, a conflict has arisen between the former allies. 
The Socialists found their spokesman and representative in M. 
Jaurés, a man of great eloquence and force of character. The 
Socialists seem to think that the yoke of the middle classes, 
who dominate in the world at present, is just as oppressive and 
as unjust as was that of the nobles whose power has been ex- 
tinguished, and much more sordid and even squalid—that for 
the sake of gain the vast majority of the people is systemati- 
cally oppressed. M. Jaurés advocated the ownership of prop- 
erty by the State, the abolition of individual ownership, whether 
with or without compensation he would not say,-but he pro- 
mised to formulate within a few months, in a series of Bills, 
his conception of a new social order. He did not contemplate 
the use of violent means in order to establish a really demo- 
cratic state, in which all privileges would be abolished, and an 
end put to all the existing evils. The scheme of M. Jaurés 
Gid not meet with the approval of the Chamber, nor even with 
that of all the labor representatives. One of the latter seemed 
to fear that the Socialists, if possessed with power, might be 
as tyrannical as the capitalists, and the violence of the demon- 
stration of disapproval with which his remarks were met by 
the Socialists seemed to indicate that he had just reason for 
his fears. The Labor representative agreed with M. Jaurés in 
the denunciation of the wage-system as serfdom, but looked 
for a remedy not in the abolition of private property, but in 
the acquisition of property by the proletariat, and he too has 
promised to prepare aseries of bills for facilitating this acqui- 
sition. It was in this way that the working classes would be 
made free men. He claimed that as supporters of this plan 
there were already nearly two millions of electors. 

The present system found its defender in M. Clemenceau, 
the Minister of the Interior, who made a speech which took 
two days to deliver, and which was so highly appreciated by 
the Chamber that it ordered that it should be placarded 
throughout the length and breadth of France. It seems, so 
far as it dealt with the Socialist ideal, to have been indeed a 
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very good speech, and to indicate a real appreciation of the 
many evils of the present organization, and a willingness to 
adopt any effective remedies. But among the vast number of 
conceivable social régimes, that of the Collectivists was, in the 
opinion of M. Clemenceau, the most opposed to liberty, and 
a more complete social justice would be brought about by the 
programme which the government was striving to carry into 
effect. This programme includes a measure modifying the 
mining laws, determining the circumstances in which mining 
companies’ concessions may be rescinded, and introducing a 
system of profit-sharing in all future concessions. The Cabi- 
net also pledged itself to make every effort to pass through 
the Senate the Workmen’s Pensions Bill. It will also allow 
the State employees to form unions; but, on the other hand, 
will expressly refuse to them the right to strike. The Cham- 
ber showed ‘itself decidedly and decisively hostile to the So- 
cialist programme, as might be expected of the representatives 
of so thrifty and individualistic a body as the French peasants. 

The preparations for war last year involved very large ex- 
penditure, and a consequent deficit. Among the expedients for 
raising the money which is necessary, an Income Tax is pro- 
posed which, of course, will fall in the first instance upon the 
wealthier classes. A noteworthy feature of the proposed tax 
is that a difference will be made in the rate of assessment be- 
tween an income derived from invested capital and one derived 
from toil, the rate upon the latter being, of course, lower than 
that on the former. 

The interminable Dreyfus case seems to have at last come 
to an end, the highest court having decided that, not only is 
he not guilty, but that there never was any case against him. 
Forgery, perjury, inhuman prejudice—how these and other forms 
of iniquity could have had such a dominating power, and have 
been so powerful tor so long a time against a man who is now 
declared to be both morally and legally innocent, is a question 
which it is easier to ask than to answer. It speaks well for 
the highest French tribunal that it should have had the cour- 
age to confess to the existence of so much past wrong-doing, 
and to do everything possible in atonement. 

The second Peace Conference at the Hague is soon to as- 
semble, and there is reason to hope that, like the first, it will 
be productive of good, There does not, however, seem to be 
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any practical response to the desire expressed by Sir Edward 
Grey, the English Foreign Secretary, for a diminution of arma- 
ments; on the contrary, not only Germany but France as well 
are increasing their navies. The French Minister of Marine, 
M. Thomson, has announced the intention of laying down no 
fewer than six iron-clad warships this year; and it is under- 
stood that the English Cabinet itself has been forced to abandon 
its proposal for reducing the rate of increase of the British navy. 

The entente with Great Britain is declared by observers of 
political developments.in France to have taken a firm hold of 
the mind of the people as a whole. The visit of representa- 
tives of the University of Paris, the College of France, and 
other French universities to London and Oxford and Cambridge, 
and the cordial reception they received, as well as. the festival 
at Hastings in honor of the entente, in wnich many Frenchmen 
from Rouen and other places in Normandy took part, are in- 
dications tending to show that the feeling of mutual regard 
and trust is spreading wide and deep. 


The ministry of Signor Giolitti 
Italy. is still in office, and has laid be- 
fore the Parliament a programme 
differing but little from that of its predecessor. The main 
preoccupations of Italian politicians are, so far as they are 
disinterested, the discovery of some way in which to improve 
the wretched condition of the peasantry in the southern prov-— 
inces and Sicily, and the workers in the mines in Sardinia, 
and for a better administration of the railroads. A wonderful 
improvement has, within the last decade, taken place in the 
finances of the State, an improvement so great that the gov- 
ernment has been able to convert the consolidated debt, and 
so to reduce the interest that instead of paying 5 per cent 
gross and 4 per cent net, as at present, after 1912 it will only 
pay 3% percent. The question of disarmament raised by Sir 
Edward Grey met with the courteous consideration of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and his profound sympathy. But 
that was all, for he declared that it would be the height of 
folly, and a crime against the country, for Italy alone to take 
the smallest step in the diminution of its forces while the 
whole of Europe remained one vast army. 
The visits which are so much the order of the day have 
extended from England to Italy. The Lord Mayor and Sheriffs 
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of London, State Coaches and all, went to the Exhibition at 
Milan. Banquets: were tendered and expression was given of 
the mutual esteem and regard entertained by the two nations 
for each other. 

A new ministry has just been 

Spain. formed in Spain. Before the coro- 

nation of the King a ministerial 
crisis was imminent, but was averted by his personal interven- 
tion. Efforts were made subsequently to avoid a change, and 
it was hoped with success. This hope, however, was disap- 
pointed. Sefior Moret insisted on a dissolution of the Cortes. 
To this the King would not consent, as neither the Conser- 
vative Opposition, nor the Liberals who are opposed to the 
government, considered the proposal justified. Marshal Lopez 
Dominguez has formed a new Cabinet, Liberal in its character, 
and has undertaken to carry on affairs without a dissolution. 
Although Liberal the government will depend for its existence 
upon the support of the Conservatives. The dissolution which 
Sefior Moret wished for was, it is said, in order to carry out a 
very radical programme, to which the King would not give his 
consent. 

The King and Queen of Norway 

General. have been crowned at Trondhjem, 

with every circumstance of pomp 
and every token of the good will and affection of their people. 
Representatives from all the States of Europe were present, ex- 
cept Sweden. King Oscar could not bring himself, and no 
wonder, to manifest such an approval of the placing of the 
same crown with which he had himself been crowned upon 
the head of another. The question’ of the Congo Free State 
is likely to become acute. It seems impossible to deny that 
the gravest atrocities have been practised there; and the re- 
forms which have been made are not at all adequate. But 
what is more serious, is the denial on the part of the Sovereign 
of the State of all right of interference onthe part of the 
Powers which, by their action, gave a possibility to its forma- 
tion. The existence of a State under the uncontrolled personal 
tule of a single individual, and one which he treats as his own - 
personal property, is a curious experiment in these days of de- 
mocracy, and it cannot be said that the results have been of 
such a character as to justify the attempt. 

















Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (1t June): High and fitting tribute is paid to the 
work and worth of the Sisters of Notre Dame. The 
occasion is the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Mount Pleasant Training College, Liverpool. With 
what success these Sisters have borne their part in the 
noble work of educating the young cannot be over- 
estimated. May these quiet, cheerful, untiring laborers 
continue still to preserve in their pupils the true Catho- 
lic character and to secure for them the incomparable 
benefit of sound Catholic education. The Holy Father 
has suppressed the Catholic Club of University Students 
in Rome, owing to its dangerous tendencies. 

(23 June): Father Tyrrell’s new book, Lex Credendi, is 
reviewed in this number. This work comes as a sequel 
to the author’s preceding treatise, Lex Orandi. The 
author, while pursuing much the same scheme as in the 
earlier volume, has defended himself against misunder- 
standings, which have arisen in spite of fairly explicit 
precautions. ‘‘Father Tyrrell shows himself no mean 
interpreter of the sayings and doings of Christ. Whether 
he takes the standpoint of the Apostles, or whether he 
interprets according to the ideas of the twentieth cen- 
tury, we feel his one aim is to make us enter of our 

own accord into the life of Christ, and to learn by our 
own experience the truth of these interpretations.” Lex 
Credendi will be welcomed by many who are already 
indebted to Father Tyrrell for much help in their spiri- 
tual life. It will be greeted by others as explanatory 
of points that were, doubtlessly necessarily, left obscure 
in his former work. Those only will be disappointed 
who are on the lookout for new and strange doctrines. 
“It is at least within the power of us all to sympathize 
with and, as far as possible, encourage the attempts of 
those few Catholic writers who are called upon to give 
their talents to the work of God in the Church of 
Christ. The Roman Correspondent discountenances 








the report that Cardinal Merry del Val had lost the 
confidence of the Pope, and that a new Secretary of 
State was soon to be appointed. 
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The National Review (July): Episodes of the Month contains 


an emphatic protest against British disarmament. On 
the relations between England and the United States it 
says: “It is particularly dangerous to blink the fact, 
although Americans resent any reference to it, that there 
has been a great revival of Germanism in the United 
States, as in every other part of the world, of late 
years.”———“ British» Imperial Defence from a Foreign 
Standpoint,” by Camille Favre, is a plea for a larger 
army. Susan Townley gives a history of attempts to 
build a Panama Canal, and something of the present 
conditions there. “Liberals or Jacobins,” by Dr. Bar- 
ry, is a plea for individual liberty against government 
paternalism. A. P. Sinnett writes on the ‘The Pro- 
gress of Occult Research.” A. J. Dunn gives a time- 
ly paper on the Arabian Empire. The Rev. James 
Hannay defends the Gaelic League against a recent 
article by “Vigil” in this magazine. ‘““A Member of 
Winchester College” describes “The Labor Problem in 
South Africa,” and Arthur C. Benson makes a plea for 
“undenominational”’ Christian teaching in the public 
schools. 

Correspondant (10 June): Edouard Rod writes on the 
“Death of Ibsen,” in which he relates the principal 
events of that great writer’s life, and also reviews some 
of the most notable of his works. He declares that, 
with the exception of Tolstoi, no other man has ex- 
ercised so great an influence on the world, on the fun- 
damental ideas held by the masses, on prose, and poe- 
try as Ibsen. Marcel Dieulafay writes on the oriental 
origin of the Spanish drama. The statues: erected 
lately in the Luxemburg garden to the memory of “‘ Fréd- 
éric Le Play causes Henry Joly to write quite a lengthy 
criticism and review of the life and doctrine of that 
famous social economist. 

(25 June): A short review of Thureau Dangin’s latest 
work entitled Newman and Manning is given. The re- 
viewer is high in his praises of the book; and amongst 


























other things says that although the English possess’ 


many histories of the Oxford movement and of that 
period, yet they have no book to equal M. Dangin’s. 
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In a sociological essay Paul Dubois describes the condi- 


tions existing in the western part of Ireland. 


Etudes (5 June): 2 Santo and its author are under discussion 


Revue 


again. This time the critic is Joseph Ferchat. It was 
Fogazzaro’s intention merely to elevate souls, to make 
them more Christian, and for this purpose to recon- 
cile modern thought with Catholic doctrine. The inten- 
tion was good, but Ferchat thinks the method was not 
so good. He criticises especially the thesis of theologi- 
cal evolution set forth in // Santo, and condemns it as 
being too radical. A plea is made for Church gov- 
ernment in France similar to that in Germany and in 
the United States. 

(20 June): Jules Doize describes the manner of elec- 
tion of French bishops previous to the Concordats. 
Joseph Ferchat concludes his criticism of J/ Santo. 
While he does not wish to insinuate that Fogazzaro is 
a weak Catholic, he begs to be allowed to draw a com- 
parison between the ideas found in // Santo and those 
of Auguste Sabatier. While there is a great distance 
between the intentions of the French freethinker and 
those of the Italian novelist, the distance between 
their doctrines is not so striking. Alfred Durand 
contributes a study on the attitude of the Evangelists 
towards Christ’s parables. From the four gospels we 
can learn, he says, that Christ used parables in order 
to satisfy the demands of justice, as the most pru- 
dent method and most in accord with his sense of 
mercy. Frédéric Le Play, his life as a sociologist, 
his services to mankind and to faith and religion, form 
the subject of an article by H. Prélot. 

du Clergé Francais (15 June): P. Caulle, Vicar-General 
of Rouen, writes on the imperative need of preaching 
as an aid to faith, and takes occasion of the new epoch 
in France to say that though vocations may be momen- 
tarily lessened in number, the gain in freedom and in 
courage will more than compensate. P. Lecigne gives 
a sketch of the military career of Captain Wyart, who 
later became Superior-General of the Trappists, and who 
died very recently. P. Pradel describes an episcopal 




















election in the sixth century; and shows how in the 
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course of time, the share of the Holy See in episcopal 
appointments has steadily increased; and the future will 
not be unlike the past. P. Turmel answers a questioner 
who asks if all the documents contained in Denzinger’s 
Enchiridion are recognized as infallible. Before decid- 
ing this question, he says, we must decide the conditions 
necessary for an infallible pontifical pronouncement, and 
as to these conditions theologians hold two theories, 
some demanding that the pontiff express his intention of 
proclaiming a certain doctrine to be an integral part of 
revealed truth, and others not. demanding this..condition. 
In the former theory, the nineteenth century would offer 
but one instance of such a definition; and the eighteenth 
century scarcely two instances. With regard to the 
older documents, it is the theologians most devoted to 
the Holy See who are most anxious to minimize the 
number of infallible pontifical pronouncements. . The 
Letter of Pope Nicholas to the Bulgarians, and the Decree 
of Eugenius IV. to the Armenians, are documents much 
discussed, and it is not altogether easy to reconcile the 
first with the present doctrine on Baptism, or the second 
with what history tells us concerning the Sacrament of 
Order. 





La Civilta Cattolica (16 June): In an article entitled “ L’Obbe- 


dienza al Papa e alla Chiesa nella dottrina di S. Tommaso” 
the author takes exception to the interpretations of St. 
Thomas on Obedience by one who writes in the Cultura 
Sociale under the title “‘Concetto dell’ Obbedienza in 
San Tommaso d’Aquino.” Another writer is alarmed 
at the amazing extent to which foreign words are creep- 
ing into the Italian language. H. Grisar, S.J., in the 
study of an ancient cross, which served as a reliquary, 
denies the authenticity of the so-called relics of the cir- 
cumcision. He remarks that his argument will not please 
some, but that we should remember that our only norm 
in regard to past errors is to speak the clear and open 
truth. 








La Rassengna Nazionale (June): Pietro Stoppani recounts an 





excursion to Vesuvius during the late eruption. 


Guiseppe Morando answers critics of his work on Ros- 
mini, maintaining, in the course of his article, that there 
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is a true historical sense to the forty condemned proposi- 
tions, and another sense in which they were condemned 
by the Church. The editor reproduces an article en- 
‘titled “‘ Un Atto di Liberta,” by Edouard Rod, which ex- 
presses an admiration for those heroes of liberty who 
have opposed oppression, whether it be that of Calvin 
or of Rome. The editor remarks that he must not be 
looked upon as countenancing the censures passed upon 
the Church. Whenever the Rassegna Nazionale pub- 
lishes such an article it does so from a serene principle 
of objectivity, which looks to the valuable ideas that are 
present. The article is mainly concerned with a eulogy 
of Senator Fogazzaro for his submission to the condem- 
nation, by the Congregation of the Index, of his book 
Il Santo. 

La Quinzaine (16 June): Lucie F. F. Goyau sketches the Life 
of St. Catherine of Sienna, dwelling especially on its 
joyful aspect. With the purpose of giving us a 
history of L’Avenir, Charles Boutard describes the 
events that resulted in the foundation of that paper. 
The present condition of affairs affords us an oppor- 
tunity to appreciate the political programme and the 
‘labors of L’Avenir’s founder, Lamennais. Perhaps if he 
had acted more calmly, and with more moderation, his 
views would have received general acceptance in his 
own lifetime, and his paper would have started under 
more favorable circumstances. Moreover, he himself 
failed to avoid the dangers of which he warned others, 
and his too wide proclamation of his predilection for 
the Republic was a sad welcome for “liberal Catholi- 
cism.” Discouraged by the ill success of his literary 
efforts, disappointed in life, a misanthropist, a pessimist, 
proud and dignified, A. de Vigny was nevertheless a 
strong man and a soldier of honor. The breadth and 
strength of his intellect enabled him to love the men 
whom by profession he detested, and to embrace all 
men with a universal and tender affection. Such is the 
picture offered us by Henry Gaillard de Champris of 
the writer of Ste/lo, The Garden of Olives, and The Wrath 
of Samson. 




















THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


EADING CIRCLE DAY, August 24, at Cliff Haven, N. Y., will be mem- 
orable for the patrons of the Champlain Summer-School on account of 
the special programme to honor the memory of the late Warren E. Mosher, 
A.M. His work as Secretary of the Summer-School, since the year 1892, 
had for its chief motive the advancement of Reading Circles. It was to pro- 
vide an opportunity to bring together the representatives of these circles 
scattered far and wide that the Summer-School was first proposed, with the 
late Brother Azarias in charge of the Committee on Studies and Speakers. It 
is hoped that, in addition to the spoken tributes regarding Mr. Mosher’s life 
and work, there will be personal reminiscences sent in writing, especially by 
those who have information of this kind, and may be unable to attend the ex- 
ercises at the Summer-School on the day appointed. Letters relating to the 
Mosher Memorial should be sent to the Administration Office, Cliff Haven, 
N. Y., not later than August 15. 

The Catholic Northwest, ably edited and published monthly by M. Johns- 
ton, at Seattle, Wash., lately contained an account of the Columbian Read- 
ing Union, and the following appreciative notice: 

The death of Warren E. Mosher, at New Rochelle, N. Y., removes from 
the activities of educational religious journalism one of its most zealous and 
active spirits, There are few names that have placed to their credit so long 
a record of faithful and unselfish effort in a great cause. He was the cham- 
pion of the Catholic Reading Circle movement almost twenty years ago, that 
has done so much to stimulate an interest in good literature and higher edu- 
cation among Catholics. This movement has had its development in the 
Champlain Summer-School at Cliff Haven, N. Y., now a permanent and 
prosperous institution, the Columbian Summer-School in the West, which is 
temporarily suspended since the death of Rev. Father Danehy, of Minne- 
apolis, its President, the Maryland Summer-School, and the New Orleans 
Winter-School. The uplifting influences that have gone forth from these 
several centres of Christian Catholic culture, and have been diffused abroad 
over the land, can scarcely be overestimated. He established and ably edited 
the Reading Circle Review in connection with the reading circle work, and 
this, after his removal from his Ohio home to New York City, was changed to 
the Champlain Educator, the organ of the Summer-School. He held the 
‘office of Secretary of the Summer-School since its organization, and performed 
its onerous duties without compensation. He was known as the ‘‘ Father of 
the Summer-School,” and to promote its interests was to him a labor of love. 
His self-sacrificing labors brought. him little pecuniary reward, for, like 
Agassiz, ‘‘ he had no time to make money.” His aims were loftier and purer 
and they had no alloy of sordidness. He has beén called away in the prime 
of his manhood and usefulness, but his work survives, and the impetus he 
gave to Catholic thought and study will continue to grow in ever-widening 
circles as time goes on. May the turf lie gently on his brave and loyal heart 


and his soul enjoy eternal rest. 
* * * 


The record of the Reading Circle Movement would be enriched if more 
peoplé would commit to writing their early impressions.. Under the title of 
‘© An Ideal Realized,’’ Katharine A. Grady has contributed to the Pilot a 
mbdst interesting sketch which is here given: 
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One of the dearest and most cherished desires of my life, springing into 
being when I was yet.a schoolgirl, and waxing in strength as I grew to 
womanhood, was an ambition to join the John Boyle O’Reilly Reading Circle. 
There was a halo of glory attached to it, which surrounded no other organi- 
zation of which I had either read or heard, and I had secretly resolved, when 
I arrived at the years ot discretion I would enroll myself among the elect. 
To me it was a sort of literary ‘‘ Parnassus,” the heights-of which once 
attained, I might look with kindly contempt on my less fortunate sisters. 

The knowledge of its existence had come to me through the pages cf 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD. This magazine used to lie on the table in our con- 
vent. school-room, together with other magazines and books. One day, 
glancing through it, I read an account of the sessions and lecture courses 
held at the Catholic Summer-School at Cliff Haven, in New York. Here the 
various Circles from the different States met with one interest, one bond of 
sympathy. 

Naturally, I was attracted to the John Boyle O’Reilly Circle, coming 
from Boston, my native city, and because of that early admiration in which I 
had held it. It was an attraction as unexplainable as that of the sunflower 
for the sun. With every succeeding number of the Magazine, I watched the 
progress and advancement of the Circle, until it grew to be a part of my life, 
a thing of my affections. 

I feel that here I ought to place a long dash, for about this time there had 
come into my life those absorbing interests and distractions which, to a school- 
girl, seem to be the most important events that life could ever hope to offer. 

My graduation from school now claimed all my attention, and those sub- 
sequent gaieties which follow such an auspicious event. To a convent girl 


there is no sense of freedom equal to that of graduation, no matter how hal-. 


lowed the associations, how strong the friendships that bind us to our school- 
days. I was truly of the world, worldly. O what a dear, lovely world it was! 
How I loved its light, its color, its enchantments! Life seemed to hold out 
so many allurements that I was dazzled by their glitter. I felt as a released 
butterfly must at the first glimpse of summer. 

But gradually the flush faded away, and I realized that I was only an 
ordinary human being after all, with my place to make in this world. 

The studies of which I had been fondest during my student days again 
besought me to return; the aspiration which I had cherished in those golden 
days shone forth as radiant as ever. 

There are sometimes emotions and affections, which we think time has 
allowed to pass entirely from our minds, when lo, a word, a memory, show 
us they are still a part of our life, dormant yet vital. 

It was thus with me. Whether it was.the irrepressible yearnings for 
higher knowledge, or the early passions of youth asserting themselves, I 
know not, all I do know is that join the Reading Circle I must. It was one 
of those psychological moments which occur quite frequently in our lives. 

I wrote to the Secretary of the Circle, in regard to the requirements for 
admission, and in a short time received an answer explaining the same, and 
inviting me to attend the meeting the following week. Needless to say, I 
was delighted and counted the nights until the eventful one should arrive. 

Upon the evening assigned I hastily journeyed to my destination. As I 
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ascended the steps, before entering the building, I paused a moment, as oné 
would before entering the portals of a renowned cathedral, Though the 
middle of winter, the mildness and softness of the night reminded one of 
spring. The sky was bright with stars, and as I. gazed upon their shining 
brilliancy, I almost fancied they beamed encouragingly on me, and their 
twinkle seemed to say: ‘‘ Good Luck.” 

The Secretary to whom I was to introduce myself, I soon found, and in 
her gracious manner she welcomed me, and introduced me to the President 
of the Circle. This gifted woman, who has presided over the John Boyle 
O’Reilly Reading Circle since its early inception, is a person of wonderful 
intellect and fascinating personality. She is the inspiration and idol of. the 
members, and though the discussion of books, and authors, and the oppor- 
tunity for social intercourse is a strong attraction, yet I doubt not that 
strongest of all is the magnetism of Miss Katherine E. Conway, who draws 
to her shrine so many devoted worshippers, there to gather renewed courage, 
for the battle of life, from her hopeful philosophy. 

While the meeting progressed, and during the discussion of one of the 
‘*latest books,” I had time to regain my composure, which ] fear had rather 
deserted me during my ‘‘ debut” into the Circle. 

It was with a feeling of inward enjoyment and satisfaction, that I gazed 
around on the faces of those whom I hoped would goon be my friends. I 
breathed an atmosphere of culture, I had realized my ideal ! 

And across the low murmur of voices, the words of an old poem came to 
my mind: 

‘“* At last the dream of youth, 
Stands fair and bright before me; 
The sunshine of the home of truth, 


Falls tremulously o’er me!” 
* & ? 


A bill for the erection in Washington, D. C., of a statue in memory of 
Commodore John Barry, the father and founder of the American Navy, has 
been passed by both houses of Congress and has been signed by President 
Roosevelt. No other patriot of the Revolutionary period deserves this high 
honor more than Barry. His devotion to the cause of the colonies, and his 
signal services in war and in peace, make him conspicuous even among the 
band of heroes who achieved the independence of this country. To the 
Emmet Club, the National Barry Statue Association, the Hibernians, and 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick belongs the credit for the enactment of 
the law for the erection of this monument. 

Representatives of the National Commodore John Barry Statue Associa- 
tion waited on the Site Commission at the War Department to suggest the 
location for a site for the Barry Statue. 

The Commission is composed of Secretary Taft, Secretary Bonaparte, 
Senator Wetmore, and Representative McCleary. The sites suggested were 
the southwest corner of Franklin Square, or the junction of Massachusetts 
and New Jersey Avenues. The Commission agreed to keep these sites open 
till a further meeting, to be held in the fall. 

The Committee consisted of Michael E. Driscoll, M.C., William F. 
Downey, Nicholas H. Shea, Clarence Mangan, Frank P. Burke, Terence V. 
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Powderly, D. F. Finucane, John D. Gallagher, P. J. Walshe, and M. F. 
O’Donoghue, representing the Barry Association, and P. T. Moran, P. J. 
Haltigan, and William Frizell, representing the Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

M. T. O’Donoghue suggesteci four sculptors: St. Gaudens, Daniel French, 
John Boyle, and James Kelly. Mr. Haltigan presented the name of Mr. Mur- 
ray, of Philadelphia. 

The editor of the /rish American has discovered one justly happy man 
in this land to-day, and he is Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia. When he 
showed the nonsense the late A. C. Buell was writing about Paul Jones, and 
calling it ‘‘ history,” he could not get press or public to listen to him, but he 
went on telling the truth just the same. Now Mrs. de Koven has made the 
whole country pay attention while she proves that Buell’s book ‘‘is studded 
with historical forgeries and inaccuracies.” Our old friend is splendidly vin- 
dicated. He says himself of the episode: 

I honor Jones’ name and know something of his merits which the fa- 
thers of the country did not recognize. But I know his name has been dis- 
honored by his chief biographers. Jones is honored for deeds he never did, 
and others are robbed of the honors justly belonging to them, notably Cap- 
tain John Barry, of our own city. Time brings justice.. It is showing the 
truth about Jones and manifesting the worth of John Barry. M. C. M. 
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